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Doing Better ana What we have donc ought to be an 
Better incentive to us to do better. If we 

are satisfied with former achievements in any sphere, 
we are not likely to strive to improve on them. 
Looking back on our record is justifiable only when 
we consider the past as a prompting to something in 
advance of its best attainings. When J.Q. A. Ward, 
the sculptor, was asked, by an admirer, which of his 
works he considered his best, he is said to have an- 
swered promptly, “ My next.” That is the spirit in 
which we are to do any work that is worth doing at all. 


a 


How much quicker we are to feel 
sore over something that humiliates 
us personally, than over something that is positively 
wrong in our conduct! Conscience responds less 


God's Opinion, 
or Man's 


quickly to any touch than does vanity. Men will 
spend sleepless nights and bitter days in recalling 
some action of theirs which made them appear in a 
ridiculous light. And yet they comfort themselves 
about an act which must have made them look a 
good deal worse than ridiculous in God's eye. What 
God thinks of us is more important than what man 
thinks. 
—— 


Unselfishness of Love thinks first and most of what 
Love it can do, rather than of what it 
can get. So long as one is thinking of personal gain 
from loving, or from being loved, there is no pure 
love in the heart, no true joy in loving. But when 
love dominates the heart, then the prevailing thought 
is of what one can do for the loved one, and of what 
gain to the object of Jove can come through this love. 
Love must be unselfish in order to be love. There 
is really no such thing as self-love, or as selfish love. 
As soon as love is in the heart, it refuses to stay there. 
It goes out of self toward the one loved more than 
self. This it is that makes love Ged-like. Love is 
of God, and he that loveth loveth not self, but God 
and that which represents God. Selfish craving is 
not love, but lust. 


Christ the Word’ Christ was the Word of God, the 
of Men utterance of God unto his creation. 
In Jesus, God expressed himself unto men. Christ 
was also in a very real sense the word of man ; his 
life was the clearest, best expression of human life. 
Christ is the word of what man was meant to be, for 
God sent us here “to be conformed to the image of 
his Son.” Christ is the word also of what man shall 
be: “ For we shall be like him, when we shall see him 
as he is.” As the diamond tells us a new word about 
the sunlight, which it turns into many-hued brilliance 
‘before us, and in so doing gives us also a new and 
wonderful word about the earth, as it shows how the 
stones of it can gather and render again all glorious 
the sunlight ; so Christ, revealing and declaring God, 
spoke forth thereby a new word of man. The incar- 
nation was a revelation of God taking on manhood ; 
it was also a revelation of manhood taking on God. 
We turn unto Christ to learn of God; let us turn 
unto him still again to learn of ourselves, brist’s 
word of God was a revelation, his word of man was 
a promise and a prophecy. 


3. 


To contemplate a thing is to become 
in a measure bound to it, enslaved 
by it. To fix the gaze or attention on any theme or 
object is to take at least one step toward relinquishing 
personal liberty. All beginners in the art of riding 
a bicycle know that they are likely to run into or 
over just that very obstacle which they are trying to 
avoid. This condition of the wheelman is sometimes 
known as being “ object-struck.” .The rider in that 
state is vexed at himself because he does the very 
thing which he is trying hardest not to do. The 
stone in the road which he is afraid will throw him 
seems to be the goal of his ambition to reach. Since 
the bicycle has become so popular, mankind has be- 
come better aware of this law of our nature. But 
unfortunately the discovery does not seem to have 
extended beyond the wheeling interest. The law 


** Object-Struck "’ 


runs all the way through the life of spirit as well as 
of sense. We move toward that which we gaze upon, 
Nothing is more uncommon than to hear persons tell 
of the indelicacy, and even gross vulgarity, of certain 
seenes which they have witnessed on the public stage, 
Such persons often hold their little indignation meet- 
ings at social gatherings over what they have just 
witnessed. They even claim to have shut their eyes 
at certain portions of the performance. But this is of 
no avail. They are all object-struck. They want to 
avoid those things which offend their ideas of refine- 
ment as well as their best moral sense, and hence, 
like the wheelmen, they ride on toward the very 
objects which they feel to be distasteful, and even 
dangerous, to them. Why do they thus continue to 
ride on? Is there no remedy? None but to furnish 
a substitute object or interest. Try the experiment of 
becoming “ object-struck ” with something pure, some . 
thing refined, elevating, Christ-like. 


Cr 


The New Man 


¥ eres has been, in our times, a growing recog- 
nition of the moral complexity of human nature. 
This is shown in works of imagination especially. In 
Shakespeare, for instance, a hypocrite is simply a 
hypocrite. There is, indeed, a disclosure by glimpses 
of what the man has in common with his kind, and 
a suggestion of the possibility of our fall to the same 
depth. But there is no suggestion of a trace of nobler 
and truer elements in the man, which may furnish the 
fulcrum for a.redeeming uplift to his character. 

When George Eliot, in her “ Middlemarch,” por- 
trays the same type in the banker, Bulstrode, what a 
difference there is in the portraiture! Tile man has 
hardly a point which can appeal. to her sympathy, 
and his insincere religiousness is especially offensive 
to her. But when his fall comes, and the moral 
ugliness of his nature is laid bare even to himself, 
this great and conscientious artist is too faithful to 
her own insights to leave him simply an object of 
moral contempt. Her picture of his interview with 
his faithful though somewhat foolish wife comes to 
redress the balance of our judgment of him. We see 
that there Jay in him something deeper than his’ in- 
sincerities and bis self-seeking, and, for the first time, 
we find something to respect in his nature, 

So, again, Robert Louis Stevenson, in his “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” has dramatized, as it were, 
the two-sidedness of human nature. The picture is 
not meant to be that of an excepticnal or abnormal 
character, as some suppose. The artist says to his 
reader: “ This man is what you or I would be, if we 
could eliminate all the ev.: out of our natures; that 
other is the result of eliminating all the good.” The 
story embodies Mr. Stevenson’s understanding of the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
illustrates Mr. Henley’s saying when, in his analysis 
of Mr. Stevenson’s mind, he found “ something of the 
Shorter Catechist.” We find the same truth indi- 
cated in Mr. Bagehot’s description of the poet Shelley, 
when he says that the beginning of moral develop- 
ment is in the recognition of the diverse elements of 
our human nature as god and evil, and that Shelley 
never got so far in his experience. We find it again 

































































self” and “ the better self” in each of us, 

There is thus in our literature a partial recog- 
nition of the scriptural truth of the old man and 
the new in human personality. We call it a partial 
recognition, because one essential element is left out in 
these literary portraitures. . It is just that which is ex- 
pressed by the word “new.” Not one of these writers, 
unless, perhaps, Mr. Bagehot, gives us a glimpse of 

the great and hopeful truth that the better self is the 
new man, and that the future belongs to him. They 
“rest with the recognition of the bare fact of the conflict 
between the two without seeing what is its normal 
ending. 

Not, indeed, that “the better self” is always show- 
ing itself to be “the new man.” There is not by 
any natural necessity a movement towards the higher, 
even when the consciousness of the antagonism has 
been awakened. There are those even who do not 
regard such a victory as possible in this life. They 
look to the life to come as thc scene of their true 
growth in holiness, They seem willing to stop with 
Paul's almost despairing question: “O wretched man 

that I am! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death?” without sharing in his own answer to 
the question: “I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

Others, without going so far as this, yet fail to 
apprehend the truth that it is the new man, the man 
with the right to the future, whose stirrings are felt 
in every good thought and gracious purpose, They 
do, not quite acquiesce in inbred corruption as the 
~ best that is possible to them, and yet they come short 
of faith in the grand possibilities of victory over sin. 
Their realization of the abounding of sin in them- 
selves and‘ others, is not attended by any realization 
of the far greater abounding of grace. While they 
are not on the level of the moral despair which 
gives up human nature for this lifé, yet they lack the 


large and confident faith of the Apostle in the tri- | 


umph of Christ over the powers of darkness. 
Nothing, indeed, is more noteworthy in the New 
Testament writers than their abounding joyfulness 
“and hopefulness. They rejoiced themselves, and 
they called on others ‘to rejoice, in the fact that One 
who felt evil more deeply than any other man ever 
did, who had a penetrating vision of the desolation it 
had wrought on the earth, had entered iuto conflict 
With it, and ].ad shown his power to overthrow it. His 
resurrection, which changed the darkest hour his 
people ever knew to the brightest, had been the first 
authentication of his power. But that was not all. 
They. felt the selfsame power which had raised him 
was also raising them, and making them to sit beside 
him in the heavenlies. They felt an inward victory 
~ over the evil in their hearts, which they could have 
» got only from him. They felt a quickening in them 
of all good, which came from sharing his life. This, 
then, was the ground of their joy and their hope,— 
that Jesus was remaking the world and themselves. 
It was no vague, notional ideal of human excellence 
to which they looked with hope, but his own image, 
which was to be wrought in them by his Spirit. By 
his gracious help they were putting off the old man, 
with his doings, and putting on the new man, which 
was being renewed into the image of its Creator. 
This, indeed, is what plants Christian hope on its 
right and unshakable foundation,—the higher self 
in us is the quickening of the new man, which is the 
Lord from heaven. It is the stirring within us of 
the conquering Christ, who has put death and hell 
mndcr his feet, ard is seeking to make us sharers in 
his victory over them. More, far more, than all that 
he was of gracious influence in the lives of his apostles 
as he walked with them in Galilee, or than he was to 
his church as he gathered its members out of the dead 
Jewish furmalism cnd despairing pagan foulness, and 
made them victors over an evil world ; more than all 
that he was to the sinners he has made saints, in all 
ages «f his curch,—more than all this he is offering 
to be to us when he stirs in us any right thought or 
purpose, or even any fuint desirg-after a better life. 


in Matthew Arnold’s famous contrast of “the baser Shall we fall back with a despairing cry when we feel has 


the body of death in sin, and the chains of habit which 
bind us to it? Nay, but “thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,” who giveth us the victory, the lib- 
eration from the body of death and sin. ; 


“ Wonderful the whiteness of the glory ! 
Can we truly thy perfection share? 
' Yes; our lives are pages of thy story; 
We thy shape and superscription are— 
Tarnished forms—torn leaves—but thou canst mend 
them ; 
Thou thine own completeness canst unfold 
From our imperfections, and wilt end them— 
Dross consuming, turning dust to gold.” 


SOPEN LETTERS 


God is over all. Nothing comes to us 
without his consent, Even thé things 
that try and test us are permitted by 
him to meet us in our course, This truth is a puzzle to 
some eouls, but it must be admitted unless we are ready 
to limit God’s oversight of the universe, and to concede 
that Satan has power to continue his working without 
God’s permission. An Ohio reader is newly perplexed 
over this question. He says: 


In an editoria! note on “ Making Things the Will of God,” 
you say, “ There is nothing of all that comes that has not in it 
a will of God.” I cannot see how youcan make it appear that 
all the wickedness in the world, such as murder, drunkenness, 
adultery, fornication, profanity, hypocrisy, lying, etc., and, 
behind all this, the entering of sin into the world, can have in 
it “a will of God.” I might “sorter” reconcile the idea t» the 
indefinite ‘‘ a will,” if you had not said, just before, that “ God 














Resisting the 
Devil 


' sends the burdens and the sorrows,” thus making God the 


author of all the sorrows and misfortunes of life. I think a 
great deal of The Sunday School Times, but I can’t get this 
doctrine down, 


Of course, there is a will of God in your meeting 
temptation. God’s will is for you to resist that tempta-_ 
tion, not to yield to it. God’s will is for you to bear a 
burden that you ought to bear, and to refuse to take up 
a burden that you ought not to take up. God does, in 
his providence, permit you to be tried by facing ques- 
tions of duty that you must meet with a flat refusal. 
God does not send the Devil to tempt you; but God does 
send the burdens and sorrows which you are to turn into 
blessings by resisting the Devil, and refusing to be 
crushed or hindered by obstacles and trials. How sin 
came into the world we may not be able to explain; but 
now that sin is here, and we must meet it by God’s order- 
ing, we know very well that it is God’s will we should 
fight it to the death. 


[a 


There is a great gain in systematic 
One’s Plans work in behalf of a people in any 
for Others = congregation or parish, But it’s one 

thing to plan such work, and another thing to carry it 
out. It takes time to compass this, and patience. A 
man cannot hope to find anybody who can do it for him, 
or who can even tell him just how and where he can find 
the hdip he needs. At the best, a man who has a plan 
of systematic work for his people has a task of years 
before him, that he must toil at persistently and in 
patience. A pastor in Missouri has a good plan which 
may be suggestive to others, but he asks for such help in 
carrying it out as he cannot hope to find in any one 
place on earth. He writes: 


Seeking Help in 


My excuse for troubling you is my need of help. I am act- 
ing as pastor of a church, and find, I believe, great need of a 
systematic course of reading for the congregation, and discov- 
ering, upon trying to prepare such a course, something of the 
difficulty of the undertaking, I appeal to you. Will you not 
name to me suitable books, journals, or magazines and papers, 
for the individual, the home, the Sunday-school, the missionary 
soc’e'y, the elucational society, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, junior, intermediate, and senior depart- 
ments, the temperance society, the Christian citizens’ league, 
ete.? Individuals I divide into believers and unbelievers. 
Believers are young, middle-aged, and old; unbelievers are 
careless, skeptical, and hardened. In the home are the ghild, 
the youth, the adult, the parent, and the teacher, In the Sun- 
day-school I recognize officers, teachers, pupils, parents, and 
guardians. -In the missionary society I see church erection, 
foreign missionary and home missionary denominational work, 
and then undenominational missionary work, in behalf of the 
poor, the criminal, the heathen, etc. The educational society 


& congregational, a denominational, 
work, In the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
work I wish to provide fot the individual member, the com- 
mittee, and the officers of the junior, intermediate, and the 
senior society. In the temperante society I wish to reach 
every individual, male and female, aril direct to every kind of 
work. In the Christian citizens’ league I wish t> guide the’ 
people to such facts and theories as will, passing by party 
twaddle, reach up to Christian statesmanship. Trusting you 
may be able to direet me along a!l these lines, and that, if yow 
are not prepared or do not have the time, you will direct me 
to those who may wisely aid me, I subscribe myself yours in 
the work, 


That is a good outline of work. There are men in this 


’ country who, by devoting themselves to it for a few 


years, could make a good start in the direction pointed 
out. But the force now employed on The Sunday School 
Times is not likely to be released from present duty so 
as to undertake this work within a reasonable period. 
Yet there is a gain in showing up this Missouri pastor’s 
comprehensive and systematic plans, as an incentive to 
other pastors in their own home fields. 





A Question 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


HOULD you recall some long-lost s'n to-night, 
Would your shamed eyes avoid the l'ght 
So glorifying later years, 
For that sin’s sake ? 
Or would you turn your scoffing face away, 
And to your world-worn spirit say, 
“Mere youthful folly washed in tears 
What heart need break | ” 
Which condemnation finds the soul to-night? 
Lingers that far-off sin in black, or white ? 


Amherst, Mass, 
CAS 


Japanese Problems 
By Henry “Hartshorne, M.D., LL.D. 


Third Article: Race Origin 


RIGINS of human races, being necessarily beyond 
the scope of recorded history, have long been sub- 
jects of venturesome discussion and speculation, Accep- 
tance of the authority of the Book of Genesis, in its 
simple meaning, relieves many minds of doubt or ques- 
tion in regard to the unity of biood of all the nations of 
the earth, Unbelievers and agnostics refuse to respect 
such authority ; and believing scientists approve and take 
part in investigations having as their object the ascer- 
tainment of truth on its own evidence, being assured 
that all truth is of God, and that the two books, of crea- 
tion and revelation, cannot, when rightly understood, 
contradict each other. 

Forty years ago, just before Darwin astonished the 
world with his scheme which unified the origin of all 
living beings on the earth, several prominent writers 
made special effurts to exploit accounts of the separate 
origins of the races of the different continents, It was 
a lively debate, made so not only by the ingenuity, as 
well as learning, of some of those who entered into it, but 
also by no two of them agreeing about the number of 
distinct origins of “indigenous races of the earth.” Mean- 
while, apart from special pleadings on behalf of various 
theories, real inquiry into the facts had established it, as 
the verdict of science, that all the races of mankind are 
of one original species, whose variations are to le ac- 
counted for like those of domestic and some other 
animals, whose history we know, under climatic and other 
causes, the effects of which are traceable and are under- 
stood. Such was the conclusion of Pritchard, whose 
work on the “ Natural History of Man” was the most 
comprehensive, as it was one of the first, on the races of 
the world; of Alexander Humbo!dt, master of all the 
sciences, the Aristotle of our century, and a “ cosmic” 
explorer ; of his brother, Wilhelm Humboldt, almost as 
great in the field of linguistic inquiry; Latham, another 
eminent philologist; Huxley, on anatomical und natural- 
istic grounds; Quatrefages, a very learned French 
student and teacher of ethnology; and othert,—making 
altogether an entirely competent supreme court of appeal 
on any purely scientific question. 


and a general — 
























































































when Darwin appeared. Agassiz, who had done more 
than any one else to prepare the way for the theory of 
evolution, and yet could not accept it, frankly said that 
he was prepossessed against the idea of all races of men 
being of one species, because, if that were granted, apes 
must be admitted into it,—the differences between them 
and the lowest races of men being.no greater than among 
human races themselves. To-day, anthropology being 
widely and elaborately studied in many departments, 

new questions and hypotheses are brought up concern- 
ing, for example, the local origin of the Aryan race, 
most, if not all, of whose branches may be included 
under-the name Indo-European, apart from the Tura- 
nian, Semitic, and other stocks, now scattered over 
various parts of the world, Formerly, there was a gen- 
eral agreement that the Aryan race, as such, originated 
in West Central Asia, thence peopling India and Europe, 
—its wave of migration westward following other race- 
waves, which were gradually overrun by Aryans, whio at 
last became the dominant race of all the Western, and a 
large share of the Eastern, world. Now, contending 
theorists endeavor to trace the Aryans back, some to 
North Africa, others to Europe, a few even.to the Arctic 
region of Europe or America. 

With such diversity of views concerning the best 
known of all races of men, nothing like certainty can be 
expected about the origin of a people planted, long 
before history began, beyond the margin of the Asiatic 
continent, in the Land of the Rising Sun. No ethnolo- 
gist claims to have solved with certainty the problem of 
the origin of the Japanese people. Only.a careful con- 
sideration of the main probabilities in the matter will 
now be worth while; facts bearing upon these have, 
however, some interest, as facts, for their own sake. 

Traditions of origination here, as in most other places, 
begin in myths; but they imply the coming of the pro- 
genitors of the present inhabitants of Japan from some 
other country. Nothing like Japanese history begins 
earlier than 660 B. C., and the oldest historical books 
date from 711 to712 A.D. Letters came into the country 
from China through Korea in the third century A.D; 
but literature proper hardly existed before the arrival of 
Booddhism from India through China in the seventh 
century. We can get nothing positive, and little even 
that is suggestive, as to origins, from what is reported by 
thosé who have examined the above-mentioned historical 
books. Other kinds of evidence must be considered 
before we can determine what it is possible to know upon 
the subject,—physical and menta! traits, usages, and 
language being the most important. 


Tokyo, Japan, 


Ho 


A Study of a Child 
By Alice Dallas 


ib HER babyhood, contentedly pottering about alone, 

for hours aia time, in a sunny, tangled old garden, this 
child often reminded one of Dr. Brown’ssaying of children, 
“ They like the ground and its flowers and stones, its ‘red 
sodgers’ and Jady-birds, and all its queer things. Theic 
world is about three feet high, and they are more often 
stooping than looking up.” She did not, it is true, seem 
quite so “ long-sighted ” as the children he knew; she 
did sometimes observe with pleasure the contours of 
distant mountains, trees, and clouds. Yet, after all, she 
lagked upon them with more of an acquired interest, 
while her interest in the world three feet high was ten- 
der and innate, and full of a_blithe comradeship. 

She seemed to love everything that had root, stem, 
leaf, or bud, and knew, before any told her, that the cro- 
cus. gathers all its perfect; folded gold in the darkness 
underground, that lilac-leaf buds crushed in her small 
fingers would give out delicious perfume, and why the 
dog-tooth violet-—which is not a violet at all—still wears 
its strange borrowed name. 

Such things as a little pink angle-worm, a tiny darting 
snake, a bright-eyed bat or wooly caterpillar, had no 
terrors for her; and, as she grew on, they seemed to 
afford her more and more of intelligent delight. 

All small, helpless things excited her boundless pity 
and love. She always quickly turned a certain page of 
a favorite scrap-book without looking, because it con- 
tained a picture of a forlorn little dog, lost from home, 
and her heart could not bear the pity of his eternal help- 
lessness, “Can’t he ever get home?” she would ask, 
with voice quivering. When once ordered peremptorily 
to.step on a spider and crush it before its imminent 
escape, she hesitated a moment, then obeyed, with a look 
i baaner pad penter agen her face. “ I did it—because 
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you told me to,” she said sorrowfully. Later, in kin- 
dergarten days, she was known to sit motionless as a 
little statue, all the other children looking on, breathless, 
while a large spider swung on his long thread down 
from the ceiling to the top of her sunny head. 

She could always capture small wild things without 
any scrambling or ado, seeming only to wait for them in 
gentle stillness. A wee tree-frog, hardly bigger than a 
marrow-fat pea when his legs were folded, was one of 
her treasures of a moment, carried into the house for her 
mother to peep in upon, as he hopped about in the soft 
prison made by her two little hollowed palms. He was 
indeed a beauty, with his bright gold-ringed eyes and 
delicate body of transparent green, and the little girl 
herself fairly hopped with delight. “I found him in 
the garden, mama, where it’s all so sofily green,” she 
eagerly related. “ And he lives on the hop-vine, and 
he’s just the color of the hops,—all sweet, pale green. 
Now I'll carry him home.” 

She never could. understand that superstitious fear 
which many country children feel toward certain plants 
and animals, such as the wicked-looking but harmless 
little water-newt for instance, or the foxglove among 
plants, supposing them to have mysteriously baleful 
qualities, 

“We had the best time!” she said, coming home in a 
glow of happiness, “ We went away down to that 
swampy field where the-rushes grow, and there were 
the dearest little water-dogs down in the old cattle-well. 
All the other children ran and screamed. Only think, 
they screamed at the dear little water-dogs! I lifted 
one out with a stick, and he had foursuch cunning little 
feet, and a long, thick, pointed tail, just like a real alli- 
gator! I did want him so for a pet, but I put him back. 
Do you suppose you could pet a water-dog? ” 

A friend one day lifted her loose wavy hair with the 
laughing remark that it looked like the little brown 
spaniel’s silky ear, then quickly apologized, fearing the 
child might resent the comparison. But, far from 
resenting it, she turned a surprised face, exclaiming 
with a merry shake of her head, ‘‘ Why, I don’t mind! 
I love Carlo so! I’m glad my hair looks like Carlo!” 

Story-telling was one of her enjoyments, of course; 
but she would not endure the sorrowful old nursery 
tales, no matter how beautifully told. She shuddered 
at the very mention of such stories as Hans Andersen’s 
“Little Mermaid” and “ Little Match-girl,” or even 
“The Ugly Duckling,” and she would have none of the 
cock-robin jingles, babes in the wood, or Red Riding- 
hood versions. Such harrowing inflictions might pos- 
sibly be presented to her once, but never again. Even 
the favorite story of Sam Doo-loo and Kitty Doo-loo, the 
delight of all the other children, was an agony instead of 
a pleasure to.her. She could not endure the piteousness 
of poor Sam Doo-loo chanting in vain at the tree-house 
door in the forest, while his little sister Kitty was gone, 
gone! No promise of a splendid, happy ending to the 
story could avail. She would not listen. 

The beloved New Testament stories of suffering, pity, 
and healing were to her equally unacceptable. One 
attempt was made to tell her something ‘about the 
Saviour’s agony and death upon the cross. It was an 
attempt never repeated. She would not listen, either, to 
the history of Joseph, but covered her ears with her 
hands, plead.ag, “ Don’t tell, mama, don't tell. I can’t 
bear it.” 

‘But Iam coming te the glad part,” her mother in- 
sisted. “ It’s so lovely, darling ; do let me tell!” 

“I can’t bear it!” came the half-sobbing response ; 
and, grieved and puzzled, the mother yielded. Her 
yielding, in such cases, was always followed by a display 
of the little one’s sweetest smiles and caresses, and by 
some little act which the child considered a particular 
evidence of loving respect and obedience. 

“T’ll sprinkle your tea-rose now, mama,” she would 
say, in her most winning tone; or, “ Wouldn’t I: better 
put my paper dollies all ’way from your window-sill 
now? ”’ or, “ Mustn’t I tell Mary kindly and pleasely if 
‘she’ll warm my kitty’s milk for her?” 

It was as if the sweet, bright nature, all suffused with 
love and tenderness, averted itself, not ungraciously, 
but gently and firmly, and with a certain affectionate 
reproachfulness, from that impertinence of teaching 
which would lay upon her blithe soul the miseries of 
ages ago, in order to excite love and pity where already 
lived purest love and tenderest pity; as though in the 
child’s consciousness there rested a'calm intuitive cer- 
tainty that right doing must be better than much talk, 
and far better than any mere luxury of pathetic feeling. 
Was all this the mere shrinking of a selfish nature from 
the touch of pain? It is true that many very lovable 
people manage to slip through life avoiding all the un- 
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pleasaxt sights and sounds and experiences which more 
unselfish natures faithfully confront. But this child, it 
should be said, with all a child's love of doing, came to 
be, inher affectionate little way, the chief surgeon for 
cut, burned, or bruised fingers in her household, and was 
not daunted by the sight of blood or an ugly bruise, 
She never seemed tired of waiting upon sick people, 
though her small feet trotted up and down stairs all day 
long. 

“T love to wait wpon sick people!” she exclaimed, 
more than once, with spontaneous enthusiasm. 

Strange to tell, for a long time she would not learn a 
prayer, nor utter one, but drew back with what seemed 
akind of shame, It came about at last, through Lord 
Houghton’s little poem of ‘ Good- night. ” The child 
loved the pretty rhymes very much. That tender good- 
night to the erows, the cows, the horses, and even the 
“ dear work folded right,” seemed like an expression of 
her own soul. Her heart went out in love to the sun 
because he “ had God’s own time to keep all over the 
world, and never cou'd sleep; ” to the tall pink foxglove 
which bowed its head, and to good little Lucy, who 
“tied up her hair, and said on her knees her favorite 
prayer.” She had loved to learn to sew fairy stitches, 
and to fold the dear work right, because Lucy did so, 
and now, to her mother’s astonishment, quietly requested, 
one evening at bedtime, to have her hair braided up and 
tied, so that she could say on her knees her favorite 
prayer, like good little Lucy. This was not very en- 
couraging ; it appeared to be merely a child’s naturally 
imitative dramatic impuise, as if in fancy she saw her- 


self posed, as dear Lucy, sweetly praying, with her — 


shining braided hair. Be that as it may, she learned a 
little rhymed prayer then and there, and added to ita 
petition of her own, which she never afterward omitted, 
even in illness, when she asked if it would be right to 
say her prayers in bed if she could not kneel down. 

It goes without saying that this child has never taken 
“any living interest in Moses,” because the grand spir- 
itual realities interlinked with his life could never be 
brought to touch her consciousness without the portrayal 
of incidents lurid with terror. Moreover, she has dis- 
played unbelief. She has asked with perfect sweetness 
and candor “ But is it true?”’—having evidently re- 
garded the Bible as a collection of fairy tales with some 
inscrutable moral purpose. Not only this is true, but 
she somehow surrounds herself with a strange atmos- 
phere of cold reserve before any allusion to the loving 
Saviour, to the heavenly Father, or to any of the vast 
divine verities which some children approach with inno- 
cent confidence, and about which many of them learn to 
chatter with glib superficialness, 

Yet, with all this apparently icy insensibility to the 
divine Unseen, her lieart seems able to gather into its 
sunshine of love even strangers of whom she has only 
read or heard. When the news of Senator Stanford’s 
death was published, she exclaimed, with deep pity, 
** What will poor Mrs. Stanford do?” 

Some one responded, witb a light laugh, thinking only 
in the world’s hard way of the compensation wealth 
could bring: ‘Oh, she’ll get along! She'll be able to 
make both ends meet.” 

But the child insisted, tenderly: 
gone, and now she is all alone. 
glad any more?” 

With all her eager love of acquiring knowledge, she 
does not love the wonder stories of popular astronomy, 
She is delighted with the sparkle of gold in the night- 
sky, but does not love to hear of systems wheeling in 
infinite space, nor of star dust, nor of cyclones in the 
sun, nor of canals on Mars, nor of the swiftness of the 
earth’s movement around the sun, nor of the distance of 
the earth to Venus, 

“Some time I will learn it,—I will, I will!” she pleads, 
“but, please, not now. It’s so awful to think of the 
between |” 

A child is “ long-sighted ” spiritually as well as physi- 
cally. His sky lies low above him, bounded by mother’s 
roof, His world lies all about him,—so near, so safe, so 
dear. And there is so much time to learn! To him, 
time is infinite. If death were a thousand years beyond, 
it could not seem more distant. We err in straining the 


“Her dear son is 
How can she ever be 


child’s vision to behold things beyond its humble, low- - 


lying world. 
soon. 

Surely the child whom Jesus “set in the midst of 
them” had never learned, like the hothouse child of 
to-day, that he must live 


We ask him to believe too much and too 


“ Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpl-ng cistern of his heart.” 
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of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season.” 
What a beautiful Arbor Day celebration I had had! 

As I left the forest with the memories it had stirred, I 
cried out: “ Let the field be joyful, and all that is 
therein, Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice.” had again taken up, began to look very ugly and hateful. 
“ Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates; ...withall indeed. 
trees of frankincense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief + “O grandma,” she cried, “ that necdle isn’t a straight 
spices.” ‘* Praise the Lord from the earth:... mountains one!” 
and all hills, fruitful trees, and all cedars.” “So it isn’t,” replied grandma. 














cn Why—why— Is she going to stay at idace ee me? 
She hasn’t a cold, and she was to go in Mrs. Andrew's 
carriage! It’s just too bad for.her.” ~ 

And all at once the little bent needle, which grandma 


It lived, loved, grew, unconscious as a flower, and so 
fulfilled the will of its Father in heaven, Jesus asked 
no more. Whyshould we? . 


Portland, Oregon. 
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A Bible Arbor Day 


























































































‘ By Mary Joslyn Smith 


“ Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 
My soul would find in ‘ trees’ of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines.” 


WT WAS in a forest of the great North woods that the 

beauty and glory of trees were revealed to me as 
mever before. There, amorg “ God's first temples,” I 
realized the beautiful allegory of trees as set forth in 
the Bible. 

The story reads that, in the beginning, “ out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is 
' pleasant to the sight, and good for food.” Moses received 
- slaw for the preservation of trees: “ When thou shalt 
~ besiege a city a long time, ... thou shalt not destroy the 
trees thereof... . Thou sha't not cut them down, for the 
tree of the field is man’s life.” This law has, in a meas- 
ure, been obeyed the world over, for at present three- 
fifths of the earth is covered wit! forest. 

Much Bible history is associated with trees. Jacob 
buried the idols brought from Mesopotamia under a 
mighty tree of the oak fumily, a terebinth, and it was 
upon the terebinth that Absalom hung by the hair of his 
head. It was under a great oak that the angel appeared 
to Gibeon. Something in the great forest reminded me 
of Jotham’s parable: “ The trees went forth on a time 
to anoint a king over them; and they said unto the olive 
tree, ‘ Reign thou over us.’ But the olive tree said unto 
them, ‘Should I leave my fatness, .. . and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees?* And the trees said to the fig-tree, 
~* Come thou and reign over us.’ But the fig-tree said, 
‘Should I forsake my sweetness and my good fruit, and go 


to be promoted over the trees?’ Then said the trees to the , 
And the vine said, . 


vine, ‘Come thou and reign over us.’ 
* Should I leave my wine, and go to be promoted over the 
trees?’ Then said all the trees unto the bramble, ‘Come 
thou and reign over us.’ And the bramble said to the 
trees, ‘If... ye anoint me king over you, then come and 
put your trust in my shadow.’” 

Looking at the tangled bramble-bushes in the forest, I 
shuddered at the thought of such protection. The torn 
hands and bleeding feet of many who have chosen the 
bramble bushes in the world were a silent warning to 
put no trust in such a shadow. 

Trees live to a grander age than aught else. At the 
Mount of Olives, there still stand eight of the trees 
which are at least two thousand years old. And at Mt. 
Lebanon, seven of the cedars stand which were there in 
Solomon’s time,—by many supposed to have been planted 
by him. Solomon spoke of the trees, ‘‘ From the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall.” And David said, “I am like a green 


'» ~ olive tree in the house of God.” 


The figurative language of trees still runs on. ‘“ The 
trees of the Lord are full ofsap. The cedars of Lebanon, 
which he hath planted; where the birds make their nests,” 
and “sing among the branches.” The Bible trees are 
used to set forth many prophecies, ‘‘ The mountains and 
the hillsshall break forth ... into sinwing, and all the trees 
of the field shall clap their hands.” “Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle tree.” Wandering in the fra- 
grant woods, one remembers how it was said of those who 
walk in the way of life, “ Ail thy garments smell of 
myrrh, and aloes, and cassia.” 

Other men beside David took up the refrain, and 
compared themselves to trees. Ephraim sang out, “I 
am like a green fir tree.” ‘‘ How goodly are thy tents, 
O Jacob! ...as the trees of lign-aloes which the Lord 
hath planted, and as cedar trees beside the waters.” 
“The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree,” and 
happy is he, for “ those that be planted in the house of 
the Lord shal! flourish in the courts of our God.” 

Nothing is forgotten in the great sermen or lesson of 
trees in the good Book. Do an; sick ask for the tree of 
healing? In the New Jerusalem, “ the leaves of the tree” 
are “for the healing of the nations.” When the mighty 
wind came through the forest, then I remembered that 
“the voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the 
Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.” 

The tree, too, is'used as an emblem of promise to the 
Christian. “ He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
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Winifred’s Revenge 
By Hattie Louise Jerome 


GRANDMA, I must go!” 
“I’m sorry, dear; but, with such a cold, it 
would not be prudent for you to go out in this rain.” 

“ But grandma, dear, I really won’t care a bit if I am 
sick! I’d rather take the bitterest medicine in the 
world than to miss this party, Grandia, I'd rather be 
sick than to give it up!” 

“Tf that is the case, it would never do to allow you to 
be judge, Winifred,” smiled grandma, “ Many people 
have suffered a lifetime to pay for a few moments’ folly,” 

** But, graudma, Elsie wants me; it'll disappoint her 
too if I don’t go! Grandma, I must go! ”—with an im- 
patient little stamp. 

‘*T'm sorry, dear child,” repeated grandma gently but 
firmly; ‘‘ but your cold is too severe for you to go out in 


the rain. You would become heated in play, and per- 
haps be very ill. We will make the best of staying at 
home.” 


Oh, dear! I think, if I’m willing to risk being sick, 
you might let me go! Can’t I, just for a little while, if 
T’ll play quietly ?” 

“ No, Winifred.” 

“Then I think you are just ”— 

“ Winifred! ” the firm, quiet voice checked the wicked 
words, but, as Winifred swallowed them down, the bitter- 
ness seemed to go straight to her heart, and, as she 
turned away, a fierce storm raged in her throbbing breast. 

“* Make-the=best—of-stay ing—at—home,’” she mocked 
under her breath. ‘I just won’t! I'll do as I please 
about that,” and then she settled down to be just as 
naughty and disagreeable and unhappy as a little girl 
can make herself. 

When there was no dark storm within it, Winifred’s 
heart was so good and kind that, even now, it would not 
allow her to do any of the very wicked things her anger 
suggested. She only sat and sulked, and imagined her- 
self injured and imposed upon,—when she knew better, 
—and thought up all the ugly things she might do in 
revenge. Some of the ideas that came to her were 
rather funny. As Winifred planned them out, she was 
obliged to smile a wee bit, much against her wishes. 

That little smile was like a tiny sunbeam breaking 
through the heavy clouds during a storm. However, it 
often rains quite hard after the sun has really shone,—just 
before it clears; and when grandma handed Winifred 
her little needle-book, asking, as pleasantly as if nothing 
had happened, ‘‘ Will you please thread me a fine needle, 
dear?” I’m sorry to say that, just because Winifred had 
somewhere heard that queer saying, “‘ Revenge is sweet,” 
she selected a little needle that was bent and a tiny bit 
rusty. It seemed rather more funny than she wished it 
did. She wanted to look very dignified and injured as 
she passed it back to grandma, but the roguish dimples 
persisted in coming, and had to be hidden. 

Presently Winifred noticed it was one of her own 
white aprons into which grandma was putting those fine, 
careful stitches with the little bent needle. No one but 
grandma could find time to fashion those dainty little 
aprons that Winifred so much enjoyed wearing. 

The bent needle began to seem a little less amusing. 

Soon grandma arose, and, with a sober face, took her 
own best black dress from where it had been laid on the 
bed, and hung it away in the closet. Then Winifred 
semembered. 

“Why, grandma was going to a party too!” she 
thought, with a gasp of dismay. 

Dear grandma, who had few such pleasures, had 
anticipated so much delight in attending a tea to be 
given a dozen old ladies in honor of a dear old friend 
who was going abroad. 


. bad little bent needle,” she said, 


“T believe I could 
sew faster with a better one.” : 

“Tl thread a good one,” said Winifred. 

And, strange as it may seem, after she had selected 
the best needle in the case, and quickly threaded it, she 
felt happier than she had before all the morning,— 
almost like singing, only that she remembered how very 
much disappointed grandma must be to lose her tea. 

“Grandma,” she cried suddenly, “why aren’t you 
going to your tea?” 

“I have decided it is best to stay at home, dear. I’m 
sure you and I can have a very happy time together, if 
we try.” ‘ 

Winifred stared at the dear wrinkled fingers as they 
carefully fastened the thread that the bent needle had 
held, and began to take the tiny stitches more easily 
with the other one, ° 4 

_“T don’t think revenge is sweet,” decided Winifred in 
her heart, “I think it is very ugly and bitter. I sup- 
pose it was really because grandma loves me that she 
wouldn’t let me risk being sick. If I’m going to revenge 
her for that, I ought to find something pretty oe to do 
for her.” 

It did not take long to decide just what this new 
revenge should be. Creeping softly up behind her, 
Winifred threw both arms around the dear old lady, and 
in her own sunny way laughed out her penitence. 

“Tm sorry I was cross and ugly, and threaded that 
“ And, grandma, will 
you do something for me?” 

“IfI can, dear heart. What is it?” 

“Grandma, I want you to go to your party just the 
same as if I had gone to mine. Really, grandma dear, I 
wish you would,” ' 

At first grandma would not consent. She was too 
kind-hearted to wish to leave Winifred to bear her dis- 
appointment alone, even for a few hours: But Winifred 
coaxed so artfully that at last the gentle old lady was 


persuaded to bring back her dress from the closet, and - 


let Winifred help her to put it on. 

“You have been very generous and thoughtful, my 
dear, and saved an old lady from losing a great pleasure,” 
said grandma gratefully, as she kissed the dear child 
good-by. ; 

And, as Winifred answered her with loving glance, 
every shadow of storm was banished from her heart, and 
the sunshine glowed warm and bright within it, and 
shone in her happy face, for such revenge is sweet. 

Worcester, Mass. 





In this department, and in that immediately following, appear 
articles and brief suggestions that are intended to be helpful to 
Sunday-school workers. Tested methods, such as have formerly 
been presented in ‘“‘ Ways of Working,"’ will here be properly 
classified, and hence be more directly accessible to Sunday- 
school superintendents, other officers, and teachers. Articles 
bearing on Sunday-echool work such as have formerly appeared 
as ‘‘ From Contributors’ will also find their place here. It is 
purposed to bring into these two departments everything, with 
the exception of current lesson helps, that has to do with methods 
of Sunday-school work, 

The Editor is always giad to know of tested methods that have 
been found useful in any department of the Sunday-school, Ques- 
tions of general interest bearing on Sunday-school work are also 
invited ; they will, when it seems advisable, be eaten in these 
columns. 
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The Simplicity of the Sisinas 
Department 


By W. H. Hall 


HE Home Department of the Sunday-school is both 

simple and effective in its organization and methods 

of operation. This is one of the principal réasons why it 
is so popular and successful. 

The simplicity of the plan commends it not only to 
those who have the work in chaige, but also to those in 
whose behalf the work is undertaken. 

A farmer’s wife, with many household cares, heard the 
Home Perera’ mena of in ina reel da 
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convention which she attended one afternoon. On the 
homeward way she said to her husband, “ That is a work 
which I think I could do.” The next day she found 
opportunity to visit a neighbor, an old lady living alone, 
remote from church, and unable to attend on account of 
her infirmities. The invitation to study the Sunday- 
school lesson on Sunday was extended and accepted, and 
a good Home Department was organized, which has 
been continued for several years, with an increased mem- 
bership, but with very simple machinery and blessed re- 
sults. This is one of many similar instances. 

No other department of the Sunday-school could be 
started in such a simple manner, or so easily. To starta 
primary department or an intermediate department, there 
would need to be officers, teachers, classes, a place of 
meeting, and more or less of planning and preparation. 
The Home Department really needs for its successful 

inauguration simply a leader, a scholar or member, and 
a lesson to study. In many instances, it may profitably 
make use of more than these, and, as it grows, will un- 
doubtedly do so, but there is no absolute necessity for 
more in order to secure a full-fledged Home Department. 

’ A man in middle life, who has become 4 habitual non- 
attendant at church and Sunday-school, and who has been 
repeatedly invited and urged to attend, has always found 
some convenient excuse for non-attendance. The dis- 
tance, the weather, the traveling, his own weariness after 
the labors of the week, the pressure and confinement of 
home duties, the trouble and exertion of getting ready 
and going, the fact that he does not own or rent a pew 
in church, his dislike of the minister or superintendent, 
his absence for so long a time from the Sunday-school 
that it would seem very strange and embarrassing to go 
back,—these and other kindred excuses are always at 
hand in the presence of such a solicitation. 

One day a lady who is a Home Department visitor 
calls at the home of this man, and, after a pleasant social 
chat, introduces the subject of home study of the Sunday- 
school lessons, and invites him to engage therein. It 
strikes him as a comparatively simple and easy thing to 
do. He really cannot find a convenient and plausible 
excuse for refusing the ivvitation. All that is required 
of him is to study the lesson at home for half an hour on 
Sunday. There is no necessity for dressing up, or get- 
ting a team ready, or for going from home, or departing 
to any considerable extent from his usual coufse on the 
Sabbath. And so, while he has no particular interest in, 
or desire for, Bible study, he accepts the invitation be- 
cause it requires so little of him, apd because he can 
really offer no good reason for not complying with the 
request of his friendly and agreeable visitor. 

The majority of the people who are outside the pale of 
the church and Sunday-school, need to be approached in 
some simple way. Any method or movement which 
requires of them a radical change at the very outset, is 
not likely to prove successful. The great need is to find 
some point of contact, to introduce some element that 
will turn attention in the right direction, and in process 
of time and development awaken interest. This the 
Home Department does. The man who joins for the 
reason that he cannot really find a good excuse for not 
doing so, or to oblige an agreeable caller, will soon ex- 
perience an increasing interest in Bible study, and in 
due time will find his way to church and Sunday-school, 
in spite of obstacles that seemed unsurmountable. 

It seems necessary to emphasize the importance of this 
element of simplicity in the Home Department because 
of the apparent tendency to make of this branch of 
Sunday-school work a somewhat elaborate and compli- 
cated organization. There is no objection to certificates 
of membership, pledge cards, report cards, visitors’ re- 
port blanks, the classificgtion of members, etc., where 
these can be used to advantage, but they are not a neces- 
sary part of the plan. The more prominent we make 
them, the greater the danger of discouraging workers 
from undertaking this very desirable and profitable 
work, and the greater the probability that the people 
whom it is designed to reach will not respond favorably. 
Even in the matter of the name itself, the use of the 
simple term, “‘ The Home Department,” is to be preferred 
to the one sometimes applied, “ The Home Class Depart- 
ment.” The latter is somewhat confusing, and is hardly 
in accord with our custom in reference to other depart- 
ments of the school. We do not speak of the primary- 
class department or the intermediate-class department, 
even though these are departments of the school where 
the class idea is an essential feature. In the Home 
Department there is no necessity for classes, although in 
some cases classes in the home or in the neighborhood 
will be the legitimate outgrowth of the work. 

The important thought is this : The Home Department 
.C elaborate organization. It is a simple, 
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effective method for bringing the individual who is not 
connected with the Sunday-school into closer contact 
with the church and with Christ through the medium 
of the Bible and the loviig- ministry of one of God’s 
children, who, in imitation of Christ’s example, is willing 
to “go about doing good.” 

West Hartford, Conn. 


CAB 


Recognition of the Home Department 
on the part of the church and Sunday~ 
school is of great value as a means of 
promoting its growth and increasing its power. An 
interesting form of public recognition is an annual ob- 
servance of “ Home Department Day.” The Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school in West Hartford, Connecticut, 
with which the writer of the above article, W. H. Hall, 
is connected, has just observed such a day with gratify- 
ing results. A personal letter was sent in advance by 
the department superintendent to every member of the 
department : 


Home Department 
y Day 


West HARTFORD, CoNN., May 4, 1896. 
DEAR FRIEND: f 
Next Sunday (May 10) is to be observed as “ Home 
Department Day” in our church. There are to be special ser- 
vices, decorations, music, ete. We desire very much to see 
every member of the Home Department who can attend at the 
morning service and Sunday-school. Will you please make a 
special effort to be present? If you cannot come, perhaps you 
will send some message for us, or some text of Scripture ex- 
pressing your thought or desire. If you have no means of con- 
veyance, we shall be glad to send a carriage for you, if you will 
notify the writer, Please find program enclose. 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. HALL, 
Superintendent. 


On the appointed Sunday morning, at the preaching 
service, there was special music, and a sermon on “ The 
Sword of the Spirit.” The Sunday-school followed, at 
which there was an address of welcome to the Home 
Department by R. L. Webb, the superintendent, and 
an address by a guest. Special seats were reserved for 
the members of the Home Department, who sat in a 
body. The Scripture texts, recited by different classes 
in concert and by individuals, related to the Word of 
God and its study. Music and addresses were appro- 
priate to the occasion. The attendance at both services 
was large, and much interest in the work was manifested. 
At the morning service, the pastor made a brief state- 
ment as to the extent of the Home Department, and the 
main features of itswork. Thirty of the ninety members 
of the Home Department were present at the Sunday- 
school session. Several sent letters expressing their 
interest in the work, and their appreciation of its benefits. 
At the close of the services, bunches of carnation pinks 
were sent to absent members as tokens of remembrance. 





The Social Life of a Boys’ Class 


By, Elizabeth B. Dransfield 


HE social life of a class is a great attraction to the 
boys and a help to the teacher. There is no place 
where this life can be fostered to better advantage than 
in the teacher’s own home, provided she is so situated as 
to make entertaining a possibility ; and, no matter how 


_ humble the teacher’s home, if there is a kindly welcome, 


a warm hand-clasp, and a greeting with Christ’s love 
shining through the teacher’s eyes, the boys feel it, and 
respond. 

It brings you into closer relationship with your boys, 
and makes them feel you really care for them; and, 
when a boy feels you are really interested in him and 
what interests him, you have won him. No make- 
believe friendship will do, for he is shrewd, and you can- 
not make him believe in a make-believe. When I ask 
the boys to my home, I provide simple games in which 
all may join if they wish. My boys are especially. inter- 
ested in a historical and geographical game of cards and 
electric jackstraws. There are good books, well illus- 
trated, lying about, where a boy so minded can sit in a 
good light and enjoy himself the whole evening unmo- 
lested, if he wishes. 

I have found that boys have a special fondness for 
apples, so I always have a dish of them, when in season, 


and a plate forthe cores. I tell them to help themselves, 
and they always do. 

Often I serve them some simple refreshment, and my 
experience has been that boys are always hungry, and 
like something plain and substantial, In the winter I 


-serve coffee and cake or sandwiches, or, as at Thanks- 


giving time, coffee and pumpkin pie. One summer 
evening we had cool milk and ginger cookies, 

Or occasionally we have a picnic, each boy bringing his 
share of provisions. One summer day we went for a 
walk in one of our parks, and studied a little about the 
plant and bird life to be seen there, This was very in- 
teresting to me‘as well as the boys, and I found they 
knew much more about these subjects than I did, and 
were delighted to teach me. 

When I return from a vacation, it always interests the 
boys to hear where I have been and what I have seen, 
and when any boy has been away fora holiday I ask 
him to tell us about it; and so we kcep in touch with 
each other. 

Last summer my vacation was spent in the Adiron- 
dacks, and I brought from theré a box of mosses, lichens, 
etc., which were a great attraction to the boys at my 
home one evening soon after my return. . I gave each a 
napkin-ring of birch-bark as a little memento of my 
summer trip, thereby letting them know I did not forget 
them. I also wrote the class a letter every week, send- 
ing to first one and then another. 

Last Christmas it was not possible for me to give each 
one a gift, so I wrote each one a letter bearing the Christ- 
mas message, and mailed them so they would arrive at 
each boy’s home on Christmas morning. 

I have found a beautiful flower—a rose or a carnation | 
—to be one of the best implements for the Sunday-school 
teacher. When one of my boys is away, I find out the 
cause, by a call or from one of his friends, and, if he is 
ill or in trouble, I take him a flower, and he appreciates 
the love and thought which prompted the kindness. 

These are a few ways which I have found helpful, but 
any teacher can think of what would suit her own class 
and surroundings best, and, with a little study of the 
boys’ natures, it is not so difficult to accomplish. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Ho 


Teachers can plan to encourage their 
superintendent, as the superintendent 
plans to aid the teachers. Often he 
presses on bravely with little demonstration of praise’ 
and cheer from the teachers, although they may be in 
hearty accord with his motives and methods. But, like 
the pastor, he values an expression of good-will nowand ~ 
then. The teachers of the Good Will Congregational 
Sunday-school in Syracuse, New York, do not forget to 
show such appreciation. They met together some time 
ago, partly to discuss the school’s interests, but especially 
to recognize the long service of their superintendent. 
Invitations announced that they would “ keep the vigil 
of the seven lamps.” The idea, borrowed from Ruskin, 
was expressed on the card-program in this form: 


Teachers Honoring 
their Superintendent 








, Seven Lamps, 
Sacrifice. 
A sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God. 
Trutb. 
The Spirit of truth will guide you into all 
truth. 
Power. 


Ye shall receive power after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you, 

Beauty. 
Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon 
a 

Lite.- 
Holding forth the word of life. 

Obedience. 
If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye 
do them. 

Memory. 
To the memory of thy great goodness. 








Topics discussed were grouped under the different 
“lamps.” The pastor spoke of the last one, Memory, 
and closed with a presentation to the superintendent in 
memory of his faithfulness. One page of the program 
was left blank for memoranda of the occasion. The first 
page contained the school motto: “ The Past, under the 
blood ; the Future, in God’s care; the Present, in his 
service.” Seven parlor lamps lighted the room, 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 


q Warning Against Sia 

Apt O— { 0. che Resurrection of Christ (Raster)........Lake%; 143 

‘2 April 12.—Parable of the Great Supper 

TR April 10, —The Lost F006 ......cccecscsecseeensseessresveesesesecennes Lake 15 : 11-24 

‘4, April 25.--The Rich Man and Lazarus 

Luke 17 : 5-19 

Lake 18 ; 9-17 

Luke 19: 11-27 

«vee Lake 50 9-19 
Luke2i ; 20.36 





6 May 10.—Les ons on Prayer... 

7. May 17.—Parable of the Pounds. . ie nn 
&. May 24.—Jesus Teachin* in the Temple 

9. May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem @oretold 
10, June 7.—Warning to the Disciples... 
Ni. June 14. —Jeous Crucified 
¥ June 21.—The Riven Lord 





' 18, June 28.—Revicw. 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


— 


Study 23.—The oy of Thursday 
Luke 22; 1-71 


I, Criticism. 

Tn the main, this chapter is Luke’s version of the material 
commn to all the synoptists, but in several places le shows 
interesting and important divergences. Thus, the addition cf 


_ verses 15-30 (ret comp. vs. 25, 26 with Matt, 20 : 25-27; 23: 


* John 18 : 


V1; Mark 10: 42-44; 9: 85), 35-88, 48, 49, 51, 52, 67-71. 
Observe the combination of elements from Matthew 26 : 68 


and Mark 14; 65 in verse 64. A comparison of the entire 
- ghapter with Matthew 26 : 


1-5, 14:75; 27: 1-10; Mark 
74: 1-72, will show many minor variations in Luke’s account. 
Verses 43 and 44 are probably unauthentic, and are to be 


ejected on textual grounds. 


I. Tae Examination oF THE MATERIAL. 
1, Judas ard the Priests, Recall the previous aitempts of 
the Jews to get possession of Jesus, They feared the people, 


- and lacked a charge that wou!d condemn him in the Roman~ 
’ eourt. Judas enables them to overcome the first, and false 


witnerses (Mark 14 : 55-59) the latter difficulty. The prob- 
lem of Judas as unanswerable. The following passage will 
give all farther facts concerning him to be found in the Bible: 
Matthew £6: 14, 25; 27:3; John 6:71; 12:6; 13: 2, 26, 
29; 18: 2, 3,5; Acts 1 ; 16 ct seg. 

2. The Last Supper. Note (1) the time of the meul (ys. 7 
15, comp. Mark 14:12), The relation of this chronology to 
‘that of John is very obscure. But both accounts agree as to 
the day in the week. (2.) The foresight of Jesus (vs. 8-12). 
Observe that Jesus is to the last regardful of the Jewish 
ceremonies. (3.) The order of the supper (va. 17, 18; ‘vs. 
19-23 are probably in better relation if brought in after v. 30). 
Compare with this 1 Corinthians 11: 23 et seg. (4) The teach- 
ing as to humility (vs. 24-30). With this compare Juhn 13: 
8-17). Does this not imply that even in these last hours the 
ambitions of the disciples were selfish, and their apprehension 


“of Jesus still imperfect? (Comp. Mark 10: 35, 45; Acts 1: 


68). (5.) The announcement of the betrayal (vs. 21-23). 
Notice the suspicion of the disciples, both of themselves and 
of each other (comp. Mark 14: 18, 19; John 13 ; 21-24). 
(6.) The warning to Simon (vs, 31-34, but comp. Mark 14: 
27-31). (7.) The final instructions to live a normal life and 
full of faith (vs. 35-38). Notice again the disciples’ failure 
really to appreciate the thonght of Jesus in verse 88. To 
these facts must be added the ad:lresses contained in John 
14:1 to 17:25. Throughout the entire supper the dominant 
thought is that of the approaching humiliation of tle Master, 
and the daty of his followers themselves to be self-sacrificing. 

3. In Gethsemane. (1.) Luke's account of the agony of 
Jesus is much shorter than Matthew's or Mack’s, and is espe- 
cially concerned with Jesus’ desire that nis disciples might 
be saved from similar experiences (vs. 40,46). Toenter into 


the mental anguish of Jesus himself, we must read Matthew 


26 : 86-46 and Mark 14: 32-42. (2.) So, too, Luke’s account 
ef the arrest is very brief, and is far less vivid than that of 
1-18. But, as has already been noted, he adds 
some interesting details. Notice that all three synoptists 
mention that the disciples began to defend Jesus (v. 50). 
Notice how the heroism of Jesus shines out in the light of his 
angtish of the moments just before. Note a'so Matthew's 
explanation (Matt. 26 : 54). 

4. The Trial before the Jewish Authorities, (1.) John alone 
gives: the examination before the (ex-) high-priest (John 18 : 
15-24) Annas. The synoptic account begins with the exami- 
nation at the house of the actual high-priest Caiaphas. No- 


_ tice that Luke omits the first important attempts of the 
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Jewish authorities to find a charge under v hich Je-us could 
be convicted (Maik 14 : 53-64), and begins his account « f the 
trial with the assembling of the council (v. 66). But be 
gives an account of Peter’s denials, which were made in the 
meantime, ag well as the abus> heaped upon Jerus (v~. 54-65). 
Note that Luke has added a fact (v. 61) that combines the two 
accounts, and gives the special cause cf Peter’s grief. Is not 
all this in accordance with Jesus’ description of Peter’s char- 
acter (vs, 31-34)? (2.) In the triul before the coune'l (vs, 
66-71) note (a) the question (v. 67), (b) the answer of Jesus 
(vs. 67-69), (c) the second question (v. 70), aid (cd) its an- 
swer. What, then, was the charge upon which he was con- 
demned by the Jews? (Comp. Mark 14: 57-64) But this 
charge woul,] not be judged of much weight by Pilate. Ilence, 
when Jesus is tried before Pilate, a new accusation is made 
(Luke 23°: 2). 
Ill. Summary. 4 

Is this the most na‘ural order of events during this last 
sad night of Jesus’ life? (1.) The supper, (a) the eating of 
the passover, (6) the symbolical and other teaching 2s to 
service, (c) the announcement of the betrayal, (d) the in:ti- 
tution of the memorial meal, (e) the last discourses, (/) the 
departure to Gethsemane. (2.) The events in Gethsemane: 


. (4) the agony, (5) the arrest. (3.) The trial before the Jew- 


ish authorities: (a) before Annas, (6) before Caiaphas (with 
the denials of Peter), (-) before the council. 
IV. Topics ror Speciat Srupy. 
1, Jesus’ regard for his disciples’ safety. Does he ever 
advi e eagerness for martyrdom ? 
-2. The Lord’s Supper in the early church (ee especially 
Acts 2: 42, 46; 20:7, 11; 1 Cor. 10: 15-17; 11-: 23-34, 


YY 


Lesson 10, June 7, 1896 
Warning to the Disciples 


Gotpen Text: Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Chrrist Jesus.—Phil. 2: 5. 


(Luke 22: 24-37. Memory verses: 24-26.) 
Carefully read Luke 22: 1-65 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


. 24 { And there was also.a s‘rife 24 And there arose also a con- 
among them, which of them tention among them, which of 
should be accounted the greatest. them is accounted to be 
2 And he said unto them, The 25 | greatest. And he said unto 
kings of the Gén‘iiles exercise them, The kings of the Gentiles 
lordship over them; and they have lordship over them ; and 
that exercise authority upon they that have authority over 
them are called benefactors. them are called Benefactors, 
26 But ye shall not beso: buthe 26 But ye shall not be so: but he 
that is grea‘est among you, let that is the greater among you, 
him be as the younger; and he let him -become as the 
that is chief, as he that doth serve. younger; and he that is chief, 
27 For whether is greater, he as he that doth serve. For 
that sitteth at meat, or he that whether is greater, he that 
serveth ? is not he that sitteth at *sitteth at meat, or he that 
meat? but I am among you as he serveth? is not he that *sit- 
that serveth. teth at meai? but I am in the 
28 Ye are they which have con- midst of you as he that serveth. 
tinued with me in my tempta- 28 But ye are they which have 
tions, continued with me in my 
29 And I appoint unto you a 29 temptations; and *I appoint 
kingdom, as my Father hath ap- un‘o you a kingdom, even as 
pointed unto me; my Father appointed unto me, 
80 That ye may eat and drink 30 that ye may eat and drink at 
at my table in my kingdom, and my table in my kingdom ; and 
sit on thrones judging the twelve ye sha'l sit on thrones judging 
tribes of Is’ra-cl. the twelve tribes of Israel. 
31 ¢ And the Lord said, Simon, $1 Simon, Simon, behold, Satan 
Si’mon, behold, Sé’tan hath de- tasked to have you, that he 
sired to have you, that he maysift $2 might sift you as wheat: but I 
you as wheat: mace supplication for thee, 
32 But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and do 
that thy faith fail not: and when thou, when once thou hast 
thou art converted, strengthen turned again, stablish thy 
thy brethren. $3 brethren. And he said unto 
83 And he said unto him, Lord, him, Lord, with thee I am 
I am ready to go with thee, both ready to go both to prison and 
into prison, and to death. 34 to death. And he said, I tll 
$4 And he said, I tell thee, thee, Peter, the cock shall not 
Péter, the cock shall not crow crow this day, untii thou shalt 
this day, before that thou shalt thrice deny that thou know- 
thrice deny that thou knowest me, est me. 
~% And he said unto them, 35 And hesaid untothem, When 
When I sent you without purse, I sent you forth without purse, 
and wallet, and shoes, lacked 
ye anything? And they said, 
36 Nothing. And he said unto 
them, But now, he that hatha 
purse, let him take it, and like- 
wise a wallet: Sand he that 
hath none, let him sell his 
$7 cloke, and buy a sword. For 
I say unto you, thatthis which 
is written must be fulfilled in 
me, And he was reckoned » ith 


36 Then said he unto them, But 
now, he that hath a purse, let 
him take it, and likewise Aigscrip : 
and he that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment, and buy one. 

37 For I say unto you, that this 
that is written must yet be ac- 
complished in me, And he was 


we may . . 
hath no sword, let him sell his 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 
‘Toric oF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 


Gotnas Tutt sone Quisieons Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lxsson Topic: The Son Counseling his Friends. 


: 1. The Way to Greatness, vs. 24-30. 
OUTLINE: { 2. The Defense in Peril, vs. 31-34. 
3. The Equipment for Service, vs. 35-37:- 


Darty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Luke 22: 10-23. The last passover. 
T.—LUKE 22 : 24-37. Warning to the disciples. 
W.—Luke 22 : 39-53. Gethsemane. 
T.—Luke 22 : 54-62. Peter's denial. 
f.—John 13: 1-11. Teaching by example. 
S.—John 13 : 12-20. Lessons from the example, 
.—Phil. 2: 1-11. Humbled and exalted. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) ‘ 


se 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE WAY TO GREATNESS, 
1. Greatness Desired : 

A contention . . . which of them is . 
Thy God make... eae 
They had disputed, . 

2. The Worldly Way : 

The kings of the Gentilcs have lordship over them Sak 


A mighty king shall. . . do according to his will (Dan. Ye 
Their great ones exercise authority over them (Mark 10‘ 


3- The Christian Way : 
The greater among you, let him become “ ve younger (26), 


A lowly spirit shall ob‘ain honour (Prov. 29: 
He that is least among you all, the same is na (Luke 9 : 48), 


4. The Lord’s Way : 
I am in the midst of you as he that serveth (27). 


He bath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows (Isa. 53 : 4). 
Emptied himself, taking the form of a servant (Phil. 2 : 7), 


5- Greatness Rewarded : 
Ye... have continued ; . . . ye shall st on thrones (28-30), 


The upright shall have dominion (Psa. 49 : 14). 
I will give to him to sit down with me in my throne (Rev. 3 : 21), 


. greatest (24). 


rone greater than thy throne (1 Kings 1: 
. who was the greatest (Mark 9 ; 34). , 


ll, THE DEFENSE IN PERIL. 
1. Satan's Evil Design : 
Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you (31). 


smote Job with rore boils doe « Koay 2:7). 


Satan 
7 devil. . walketh about, seekin g whom he may deyour (1 Pet, 


ne 8 Self-Confidence : 


” With the am ready to go Both io pron and to deh (83), 
before destrnetion (Prov. 16 : 18). 
rat be offended in thee, I wili never be (Matt. 26 : 33). 


3. Peter’s Coming Fall : 
Thou shalt thrice deny that thou knowest me (34). 


Many shall stumble thereon, and fall (Isa. 8 : 15). 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt. 26 : 34). 


4. Christ’s Protecting Prayer : 
I made supplication for thee: 


Ask of me, and I will give thee (Pra. 2 
I pray for them ; I pray not for the wand ‘Wohn 17 : 9), 


—— thy orcethren (32), 


Ill, THE EQUIPMENT FOR SERVICE, 
1. Not Worldly Goods : 
When I sent you forth without —- 


. lacked ye f (35.) 
ad by might, nor by power (Zech. 4 : 6). 
he labourer is worthy of his tood (Matt. 10 : 10). 


2. Not Empty Hands : 
But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it (36), 
Pekthre wilh 1 offer burnt offerings ... which cost me nothing (2 


These heaters ministered un‘o my necessi‘ies (Acts 20 : 34). 
3- But God’s Purpose : 

That which concerneth me hath fulfilment (37). 
No good thing will he wishhold from them (Psa. 84 : 11). 
My God shall fulfil every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 


¢ a 
Verse 24.—‘‘ There arose also a contention among them.’’ Conten- 
tion (1) Between unsus, ected parties; (2) Over unseemly questions ; 
“Verse $6. evident unchrixtliness. 
“He that is the greater, . let bim become as the 
Semin “o “W Actual greatness; (2) Voluntary condescension ; (3) 
my littieness. 


Verse 27.—‘‘1 am in the midst of yon as he that serveth.” (1) A 
peerless character; (2) A wondrous condescension ; (3) An impres- 


sive pattern, 
uy ae rrarer ee for thee.”’ (1) The sinner’s 


Verse #2 —‘* 

en “. * °c ? @) A at mission ; (2) A 
Tse ed ye bing ~ ; (An 

empnticat cathe’ 4 (3) A com success, ” 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 

NTERVENING Events. —While Matthew and Mark 
narrate the anointing at Bethany after the account of 

the discourse on the Mt. of Olives, it probably occurred 
on the Saturday evening preceding, as John plainly implies. 
Oa Tuesday evening or Wednesday morning Judas agreed 
with the rulers to betray our Lord. The Master rests at 
Bethany until the time for the passover supper arrives. In 
the afternoon of Thursday, he sends two of his disciples, 
Pesce eat Dees: St Soren eee cae *. 
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directed to follow a man whom they should meet, and ask 
for a room in~the house he entered. At the regular hour, 
and on the regular day, our Lord and the Twelve begin the 
passover meal, The probable order of events at it was: the 
expression of desire, mentioned by Luke only (in vs. 14-18) ; 
the strife as to who should be greatest (vs. 24-30), which was 
followed by the washing of the disciples’ feet (John 13: 1- 
20); the announcement of the betrayer (vs. 21-23, and par- 
allel passages), after which Judas withdrew, and the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted (vs. 19, 20); the prediction respecting 
Peter (vs. 31-34) followed the institution, Luke’s account 
closing with the incident about the swords (vs. 35-38). 

Puace.—An upper room in Jerusalem. Edersheim sur- 
mises that it was the home of Mark’s father. 

Tuwe.—During the evening of Thursday; according to 
the synoptists, the regular time of eating the passover supper, 
—that is, the 14th of Nisan, corresponding to April 6, in the 
year of Rome 783,—that is, A, D. 30, the thirty-fourth year 
after the birth of Christ. 

Persons.—Our Lord and the twelve disciples. 

PaRALLEL Passaces.—The main incidents of the lesson 
are peculiar to Luke; but Matthew 26: 21-35; Mark 14: 
18-31; John 13: 1-38 cover the same period of time. Com- 
pare also John 14-17. 


_. 
Critical Notes 


Verse 24.—And there arose : Literally, “ became.”—A con- 
tention among them: A stronger term than that used in Luke 
9:46. This strife was probably occasioned by the claim to 
high places at the table. So far as can be determined by the 
account of John, Judas and John were on either hand of 
Jesus, the former having the- more honorable place. Peter 
seems to have taken the lowest place, on the opposite side of 
the table, probably in consequence of the rebuke here given. 
— Which of them is accounted to be greatest: Literally, “ gréat- 
er,” as usual in such expressions in the New Te-tament. The 
American Revisers substitute “ was” for “ is,” simply in ac- 
cordance with English usage. 

Verse 25:— Tie kings of the Gentiles have lordship over them: 
-The Gentiles are introduced probably to indicate that the 
temper of their contention was essentially heathen. Similar 
sayings occur in Matthew 20: 25-28; Mark .10: 42, 43, in 
connection with the ambitious request of the sons of Zebe- 
dee.— They that have authority over them: Rulers below the 
rank of kings.—Are called Benefactors: The Revisers prop- 
erly print this term with an initial capital letter, since it is a 
formal title, and to be treated like a proper name. Such 
complimentary names and titles were often bestowed on pub- 
lic officials, either to buy or recognize their favor. The term 
itself is analogous to that of Excellencg, and conveys the 
same idea as “ deserved well of the Republic.” 

Verse 26.—But ye shall not be so: They should be kings, 
and have authority, but their personal and relative positions 
would be determined by an entirely different principle. The 
aristocracy our Lord establishes is one of humility.—He that 
is the greater among you: Actually so.—Let him become as the 
younger: The change of a single letter in the Greek throws 
emphasis on the process of becoming, as if to indicaté that 
such humility as this would require constant and continuous 
effurt.— He that is chief: The term is used of a leader or gov- 
ernor or guide.—As he that. doth serve : The word is that often 
rendered “ minister,” as in Mark 10 : 45. 

Verse 27.—Fur whether is greater: The question is easily 
answered.— But I am in the midst of you as he that sérveth + 
That is, I, who am rightly “the greater,” “the chief,” am 
now taking the place*in my dealings with you of one that 
serveth. Possibly this verse was-uttered in close connection 
with the washing of the disciples’ feet, and verses 28-30 ex- 
p'ain the significance of that act. But there must have been 
a considerable interval between the contention and the fuot- 
washing, if the farmer occurred before the company took 
their places at the table, and the latter “ during supper” 
(John 13: 2). 

Verse 28.—But ye are they which have continued with me in 
my temptations: Our Lord sums up his whole ministry as a 
succession of “ trials.” During this period his discipies had 
remained loyal to him, despite their ignorance and frequent 
errors. He therefore commends them, notwithstanding the 
recent contention. 

Verse 29.—And I appoint unto you: The word rendered 
“ appoint” suggests a formal arrangement (covenant) with 
proper sanctions.—A kingdom, even as my Father appointed 
unto me: The margin of the Revised Version connects the 
word “kingdom” only with the latter clause, in which it 
stands in the Greek. But it is probably also the object of 
the verb “ appoint” in both clauses. By divine appointment 
he was to receive a kingdom, and in that they should share. 

Verse 30.— That ye may eat and drink at my table inmy kingdom : 
The purpose thus expressed was significant in connection with 
the supper they were about tocelebrate. As so often, the privi- 
leges of the Messiah’s kingdom are set forth under the figure 
of a feast.—And ye shall sit: The better established reading 
makes this a direct promise, not a continuation of the pre- 
vious clause.—On thrones: Matthew 19 : 28 records a similar 

ee 
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promise in a different connection. But “twelve thrones” 
oceurs there, The number is omitted here, possibly on 
account of the impending betrayal by Judas.—Judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel: This may be referred to the true 
spiritual Israel, whether the disciples so understood it or not. 
The kindly tone of these promises is remarkable, in view of 
the evident ignorance of the disciples respecting the nature 
of the kingdom and their personal ambition so foreign to its 
character. . 

Verse 31.—-As this and the following verses are closely 
connected with the prediction of Peter’s denial (v. 34), the 
whole passage is properly placed after the Lord’s Supper. 
John (13 : 36-38) makes the prediction the occasion of the 
long discourse (John 14-17). Matthew and Mark place it 
onthe way to Gethsemane, and Edersheim would place this 
entire conversation (vs. 31-38) after the departure from Jeru- 
salem over the Kedron, The prediction may have been 
repeated. At all events, Luke here resumes the chronologi- 
cal order. The clause “And the Lord said” was probably 
inserted by transcribers to indicate the transition, since it is 
not found in some of the oldest authorities.—Simon, Simon : 
The old name is used, the repetition indicating affectionate 
earnestness:—Satan asked to have you: Satan is spoken of, 
probably with reference to Judas, into whom Satgp had 
entered (John 13: 2). The verb “asked” means to obtain 
for one’s self by demanding, and suggests the case of Job. It 
implies here that Satan had claimed the right to put them 
to the test. “You” refers to all the disciples.— That he might 
sift you as wheat: The sifting process had begun (in the case 
of Judas), but all of them were to have their faithfulness 
tried most severely. 

Verse 82.— But I: “I” is emphatic, over against Satan.— 
Made supplication for thee: This is more exact than “ have 
prayed.” The time of the supplication is not indicated, 
although the tense suggests that it was made when Satan 
“asked to have” them. Here Peter is the special subject of 
request.—That thy faith fail not: When the trial comes. 
“ Fail not ” is equivalent to cease entirely, as even the faith 
of an apostle would, apart from Christ’s help. It is implied 
that Peter would be exposed to special trial—And do thou: 
The emphasis of the Greek is restored in the Revised Ver- 
sion.— When once thou hast turned again: “ Once” points to 
the time, whenever it will be, that Peter will turn in peni- 
tence from the false position (denial) in which the sifting 
process will place him, “Art converted” is altogether mis- 
leading, there being no reference to the experience now 
termed “ conversion,” usually regarded. as the beginning of 
Christian life. The Revisers have, as far as possible, re- 
moved that rendering from the New Testament; but com- 


_pare Acts 15:3; James 5 : 19, 20.—Stablish thy brethren: 


The verb is usually rendered “stablish,” even in the Au- 
thorized Version. The other disciples were his brethren in 
weakness also. 

Verse 33.—Lord, with thee I am ready to go both to prison 
and to death: The emphasis rest; on the phrase “ with thee.” 
Peter had more.confidence in his own attachment to his Mas- 
ter than he had in that Master’s words of warning. While 
the form is peculiar. to Luke, the tone resembles that of John 
13': 37 more than that of Matthew 26 : 33 and Mark 14: 29, 
When the test came, Peter only followed afar off (v. 54). 

Verse 34.—J tell thee, Peter: The new name is used here, 
as if to contrast its significance with the predicted conduct. 
—~Shall not crow this day: Mark only refers to the cock crow- 
ing “twice,” both in the prediction and in the account of the 
denials.— Thrice deny that thou knowest me: The last phrase is 
peculiar to Luke, though Matthew and Mark tell how Peter 
denied any knowledge of Jesus. 

Verse 35.—And he said unto them: Whether the long dis- 
course in John intervened or not, Luke’s account preserves a 
natural connection of thought. The prediction of outward 
danger follows that of inward temptetion. They must be 
told that, in a certain sense, they were now to care fur them- 
selves, and to face conflicts without his personal presence and 
help.— When I sent you forth: In Galilee (comp. chap. 9 : 
1-6; 10: 4).—And wallet: Properly substituted for the obso- 
lete term “scrip.”—Lacked ye anything? There is pathos in 
this reference to their early labors. Parting friends linger in 
memories of the past.—And they said, Nothing: Doubtless 
their few wants had been abundantly supplied by those who 
welcomed them as the disciples of the Teacher then so popu- 
lar in Galilee. 

Verse 36.—But now: A different state of things would 
arise. As followers of the Crucified Ove they would not 
receive hospitality, but hostility, and they must provide for 
themselves and their safety.— Let him take it, and likewise a 
wallet: That is, let him provide for his own needs.—And he 
that hath none: The word “sword” is certainly the object of 
the verb “buy,” but in this clause the object must be sup- 
plied. The contrast with what precedes makes it more natu- 
ral to supply “ purse,” as if to say, even if one has no purse, 
he will need a sword so much that he should sell his cloak 
and buy one. The Authorized Version* (and margin of 
Revised Version) supplies “sword” from what follows. This 
is less grammatical, and does not give so forcible a sense. 
What followed in Gethsemane (comp v. 38) shows that the 
verse is not to be taken too literally, nor should the details 
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be given an allegorical sense. The meaning is, Heneefor- 
ward you must prepare for conflicts, in which you .must 
defend yourselves. But only prepare for defense, not for 
aggression (Mait. 26 : 52). 

Verse 37.— or I say unto you: The connection of thought 
is, I, your Master, must be reckoned with transgressors, as has 
been predicted; hence you must expect similar perils, The 
necessity for the fulfilment of the prophecy (Isa. 53 : 12) is 
based upon the necessity for his redeeming work.—For 
which concerneth me hath fulfilment: Literally, “end.” That 
is, What is predetermined, and hence predicted, respecting 
me, as the suffering Messiah, is approaching its fulfilment. 

The next verse shows that the disciples did not fully 
understand him, as regards either the preparation for de- 
fending themselves or the necessity of his sufferings in fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
AAS . 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE Jewish day began, as we all know, at sunset, and the 
opening of the fourth day of the last week of our Lord’s 
life—that is, Tuesday evening—-found him, after his weary 
Jabors in the temple,,safe once more, for the moment, in the 
-home ofthe little family of Bethany. The chief priests and the 
scribes, enraged at the rebufis they had borne through the day, 
and at the parables directed against them, were busy plotting 
how they might seize him and put him todeath ; but they had 
to proceed cautiously, as the attitude of the passover crowds, — 
largely strangers, and even Galileans, was threatening. 

Meanwhile his hosts had planned a supper to which neigh- 
bors were invited, and at which the lately raised Lazarus sat 
down with the rest. But love had a further honor to render 
him; for, as they reclined at the meal, Mary stole behind,’ 
and poured the contents of a little alabaster flask of oint- 
ment, worth about ten pounds of our money,—that is, fifty 
dollars,—in part on his head and in part on his feet, now 
bared of sandals, as was usual in the house. Judas and 
others, however, begrudged such outlay; but the shadow of* 
death was over Jesus, and he more than excused it as made 
in preparation for his burial, At this the betrayer, furious 
at so much money being lost to the common purse, of which 
he had charge, slipped out, and made his way to the temple, 
to sell himself to the plotters sitting there. 

Next day, Jesus quietly rested in Bethany, the fury of the 
priests and rabbis precluding him from going into the city; 
but on the morning of Thursday, on the evening of which it 
was permitted to eat the passover, in cases where it could not 
be eaten on the Friday, with the multitude at large, he sent 
Peter and John into Jerusalem to arrange, in the upper room 
of some unknown disciple, that he should eat the passover there. 
with his disciples that night; and thither he betook himself 
when the closing light made it safe to do so, and “ sat down 
to meat with the Twelve” (Matt. 26 : 20). 

The passover was introduced by the company tasting. wine 
from a common cup, but Jesus, on receiving it, passed it to 
the apostles, saying that he would not taste it till the “ king- 
dom of God had finally come” by his death, just as he had 
already told thenf that, much as he desired to join in this 
passover with them before he suffered, he would not himself 
eat it (Luke 22 : 15-18). Strange to say, in rpite of all 
he had told them of his imminent violent death, they still 
dreamed of his gstablishing a great worldly empire, and now 
got into hot dispute as to their respective honors when ii should 
besetup. Such selfish, mean ambition, however, met a prompt 
rebuke. His kingdom, he told them, was wholly opposite, 
in its principles, to those of the nations; for the humblest in 
it was reckoned the highest, and thus the chief among them 
should, especially, be lowly in heart, and the servants of them 
all. Yet, in hjs spiritual Messianic kingdom, they should 
have great reward if faithful to the end; but, on earth, he 
had nothing to offer but a life of self-denial and suffering like 
his own. 

The supper had not yet begun, and the interval was spent 
in such teaching. It was usual at meals for a slave or menial 
to povr water over the bare feet of the guests, and then dry 
them with acloth. Laying aside his outer coat, and’ tying a 
towel round him, as a slave would have done, Christ now 
poured water into a basin, and meekly set himself to wash 
the feet of the Twelve. Peter, however, drew back from 
such aservice from him whom he had, only a few days be- 
fore, hailed as the Christ ; but Jesus instantly won him over 
by saying that he would have no part with him if he refused 
this mark of oneness. “ Wash my hands and my head as 
well, then,” cried the warm-hearted Galilean, “if that be so.” 
But Jesus told him that was not needed, and then explained 
that he had set them, in his acting thus, an example they 
must follow, if they were to be truly his. . 

He had already hinted at his coming betrayal by one of 
them, but now, when the meal had at last begun, he stated it 
opénly, to their deep sorrow, and finally pointed out the 
traitor to John, who was lying with his head near the shoul- 





der of Christ, or, as the phrase ran, in his bosom. Judas 
himeelf presently, when he had the audacity to ask if he 
' Were meant, was told he was; but the evil spirit was strong 
in him, and this exposure only made him steal out, a few 
minutes Jater, to complete his awful crime. Meanwhile, the 
apostles looked forward to keeping the feast with the people 
at large next night, and fancied that perhaps Christ had sent 
the betrayer out to buy things needed for it (John 13 : 29). 
Now, at last, Jesus breathed freely, and, once more telling 
- them he was about to be glorified in his death, prayed them 
to show that they were his by their loving each other as he 
had loved them all. At this, Peter once more broke in’with 
an earnest assurance that he would lay down his life for him, 
— Sesus having told him that he could not follow him now, though 
\ he would afterwards. Then, turning to them as a body, he 
openly warned them that they would ail be offended in him 
that night, and scattered abroad. “If all the rest shall be 
offended in thee,” said Peter, “I never shall be.” “Simon, 
Simon,” replied Jesus, “Satan has asked leave to have you 
apostles, that he may sift you like wheat, to make you give up 
your faith by such tossings and trials, but I have prayed that 
it fail not. Yet, for all thy confidence, before the second cock- 
Growing this very night, thou wilt deny me thrice.” “ Never, 
Lord,” cried he vehemently. “If I must die with thee, I 
will not deny thee.” And so said they all; but we know the 
result, which is surely a warning to us! 
Bournemouth, England. 


Parting Promises and Warnings 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


T WAS blameworthy, but only too natural, that, while 
Christ’s heart was full of his approaching eofferings, the 
apostles should be squabbling about their respective dignity. 
They thought that the half-under.tood predictions pointed to 
a brief struggle immediately preceding the establishment of 
the kingdom, and they wished to have their rank settled in 
advance, Possibly, too, they |.al been disputing as to whose 
. Office the menial task of presenting the basin for foot-washing 
ewas, §> little did the first partakers of the Lord's Supper 
“discern the Lord's body,” and so little did his most loving 
friends shave his sorrows, 
~ 1, Our Lord was not so absorbed in his anticipations of the 
near cross as to be unobservant of the wrangling among the 
apostles. Even then his heart was enough at leisure from 
itself to observe, to pity, and to help. So he at once turns to 
deal with the false ideas of greatness betrayed by the dispute. 
The world’s notion is that the true use and exercise of supe- 
riority is to lord it over others, Tyrants are flattered by the 
title of benefactor, which they do not deserve, but the giving 
of which shows that, even in the world, some trace of the 
true conception lingers. It was sadly true, at that time, that 
‘power was used Yor selfish ends, and generally meant oppres- 
sion. One Egyptian king, who bore the title Benefactor, was 
popularly known as Malefactor, and many another old-world 
monarch deserved a like name. 

Jews lays down the law for his followers as being the 
exact opposite of the world’s notion. Dignity and pre-emi- 
nence carry obligations to serve. In his kingdom power is 
to be used to help others, not to glorify one’s self. In other 
sayings af Clirist’s, service is declared to be the way to become 
great in the kingdom, but here the matter is taken up at an- 
other point, and greatness, already attained on whatever 
grounds, is commanded to be turned to its proper use. The 
way to become great is to become small, and to serve. The 
right ue of greatness is to become a servant. That has be- 
come a familiar commonplace now, but its recognition as the 
law for civic and other dignity is all but entirely owing to 
Christianity. What conception of such a use of power has 
the Sultan of Turkey, or the petty tyrants of heathen lands? 
The worst of European rulers have to make pretense to be 
guided by this law; and even the Pope, calling himself “ the 
servant of servants.” 

It is a commonplace, but, like many another axiom, uni- 
versal acceptance and almost as universal neglect are its 
fate. . Ingrained selfishness fights against it. Men admire it 
as a beautiful saying, and how many of us take it as our 

_life’s guide? We condemn the rulers of old who wrung 
wealth out of their people and neglected every duty; but 
what of our own use of the fraction of power we possess, or 
our own demeanor to our inferiors in world orchurch? Have 
all the occupants of presidential chairs or royal thrones, all 
senators, congressmen, peers, and members of Parliament, 
used their position for the public weal? Do we regard ours 
asa trust to be administered for others? Do we feel the 
weight of our crown, cr are we taken up with its jewels, and 
proud of ourselves for it? Christ’s pathetic words, giving 
himself as the example of greatness that serves, are best un- 
derstood as referring to his wonderful act of washing the 
disciples’ feet. Luke does not record it, and probably did not 
know it, but how the words are lighted up if we bring them 
inte connection with it! 

2. Verses 28 to ety fluw from the preceding, They 
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lift a corner of the veil, and show the rewards, when the 
heavenly form of the kingdom has come, of the right use of 
eminence in its earthly form. How pathetic a glimpse intd 
Christ’s heart is _ given in that warm utterance of gratitude 
for the imperfect companionship of the Twelve! It reveals 
his loneliness, his yearning for a loving hand to grasp, his 
continual conflict with temptations to choose an easier way 
than that of the cross, He has known all the pain of being 
alane, and feeling in vain for a sympathetic heart to lean on. 
He has |:ai to resist temptation, not only in the desert at the 
beginning, or in Gethsemane at the end, but throvghout his 
life. He treasures in his heart, and richly repays even a 
little love dashed with much selfi-hness, and faithfulness 
broken by desertion. 
Christ, or of the lonely Christ, or of the grateful Christ, but 
in these great words we seé him as being all thee. 

The rewards promised point onwards to the perfecting of 
the kingdom in the future life. We notice the profound 
thought that the kingdom which his servants are to inherit 
is confer?.d on them, “a3 my Father hath appointed unto 
me,”—that is, that it is a kingdom won by suffering and ser- 
vice, and wielded by gentlen:ss and for others, “If we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him.” The characteris- 
tics of the future royalty of Christ’s servants are given in 
highly#igurative language. A state of which we have no ex- 
perience can only be revealed under forms drawn from expe- 
rience; but these are only far-off approximations, and cannot 
be preseed. 

The sacred Last Supper sugge-ted one metaphor. It was 
the last on earth, but its sanctity would be renewed in 
heaven, and sadness and separation and the following grief 
would not mar the perfect, perpetual, joyful feast, What 
dim visions of rule and delegated authority may lie in the 
other promise of judging the twelve tribes of Israel, we must 
wait till we go to that world to understand. But this is 
clear, that continuing with Jesus here leads to everlasting 
companionship hereafter, in which all desires shall be satis- 
fied, and we shall thare in his authority and be repr: senta- 
tives of his glory. 

3. But Jesus abruptly recalls himself and the Twelve from 
these remoter prospects of bliss to the nearer future of trial 
and separation. The solemn warning to Peter follows with 
startling suddenness. Why should they be fightivg about 
precedence when they were on the verge of the sorest trial of 
their constancy? And as fur Peter, who had, no doubt, not 
been the least loud-voiced in the strife, he needed most of all 
to be sobered. Our narrow limits forbid our doing even par- 
tial justice to the scene with him; but we note the significant 
use of the old name “Simon,” reminding the apostle of his 
human weakness, and its repetition, giving emphasis to the 
address, 

We note, too, the partial withdrawal of the veil which 
hides the spirit world from us, in the distinct declaration of 
the agency of a personal tempter, whore power is limited, 
though his malice is boundless, and who had to obtain God’s 
permission ere he could tempt. His sieve is made to let the 
wheat through, and to retain the chaff. It will be hard to 
empty this saying of its force. Christ taught the existence 
and operation of Satan; but he taught, too, that he himeelf 
was Satan’swictorious antagonist and our prevailing inter- 
cessor. He is so still. He does not seek to avert conflict 
from us, but prays that our faith fail not, and himself, too, 
fulfils the prayer by strengthening us. 

Faith, then, conquers, and withstands Satan’s sifting. If it 
holds out, we shall not fall, though all the winds howl round 
us. We are not passive between the two antagonists, but 
have to take our share in the struggle. Partial failures may 
be followed by recovery, and even tend to increase our power 
to strengthen other tempted ones, by the experience gained 
of our own weakness, which deepens humility and forbear- 
ance with others’ faults, and by the experience of Christ’s 
strength, which makes us able to direct them to the source of 
all safety. 

Peter’s passionate avowal of readiness to bear anything, if 
only he was with Christ, is the genuine utterance of a warm, 
impulsive heart, which took too little heed of Christ’s solemn 
warning, and fancied that the tide of present feeling would 
always run as strong as now. Emotion fluctuates, Stedfast 
devotion is chary of mortgaging the future by promises. He 
who knows himself is slow to say “I will,” for he knows that 
“Oh that I may” is fitter for his weakness. Very likely, if 
Peter had been offered fetters or the scaffold then and there, 
he would have accepted them bravely ; but it was a different 
thing in the raw, cold morning, after an agitating night, and 
the Master away at the far end of the great hall. A flippant 
maid’s tongne was enough to finish him then. 

It is sometimes easier to bear a great load for Christ than 
asmall one. Some of us could be martyrs at the stake more 
easily than confessors among sneering neighbors. Jesus had 
spared the apostle in the former warning of his fall, but he 
spoke plainly at last, since the former had been ineffectual; 
and he addressed him by his new name of Peter, as if to 
heighten the sin of denial by recalling the privileges be- 
stowed. ’ 

4. The last part of the lesson deals with the new conditions 
consequent on Christ’s departure. The Twelve had been 
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We do not often speak of the tempted. 


" greatest. 


exempt from the care of providing for themselves while he ~ 


was with them, but now they are to be launched into the 


world alone, like fledglings from the nest. ~Not that bis 
presence is not with them or with us, but that his absence 
throws the task of providing for wants and guarding against 
dangers on themselves, as had not been the case during the 
blessed years of companionship. Hence the injunctions in 
verse 36 lay duwn the permanent law for the church, while 
verse 37 assigns as its reason the speedy fulfilment of the 
prophecies of Messiah’s sufferings. 

Substantially the meaning of the whole is; “I am on the 
point of leaving you, and, when I have gone, you must use 
common-senre means for provision and protection. I pro- 
vided for you while I was here, without your co-operation. 
Remember how I did so, and tru-t me to -provide in future, 
through your co-operation.” 

The future life of faith does not exclude ordinary prudence 
and the use of appropriate means, It is more in accord with 
Christ’s mind to have’a purse to keep money in, and a wallet 
for food-stores, than to go out, as some good people do, saying, 
“The Lord will provide.” Yes, he will; but it will be by bless- 
ing your common sense and effort. As to the difficulty felt in 
the injunction to buy a sword, our Lord would be contradict- 
ing his whole teaching if he was here commanding the use 
of arms for the defense of his servants or the promotion of 
his kingdom. That he did not mean literal swords is plain - 
from his answer to the apostles, who produced the formidable 
armament of two. 

“It is enough.” A couple are plenty to fight ‘the Roman 
empire with. Yes, two too many, as was soon seen. The 
expression is plsinly an intensely energetic metaphor, taking 
line*with purse and scrip. The plain meaning of the whole 
is that we are called on to provide necessary means of pro- 
vision and defense, which he will bless. The only sword 
permitted to his followers is the sword of the Spirit. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASA™ 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D, 
Service is Chieftainship 


WO days after the awful lesson on the destruction of 

Jerusalem, the disciples had a squabble about’ who 

should be greatest. They were exceeding human, We be- 
long to the same race. 

Christ showed that tle greatest doer, helper, servant, was 
Angels have, as their prime characteristic, that 
they are ministering spirits; Christ his, that he took upon 
himself the form of aservant. The greatest is he who has 
of life, power, and goodness that his nature is to distribute, 
give to others. He has enough to live on, and to give away 
to the world. 

S.ill, the disciples are not altogether bad. They continue 
to abide in such holy trust with Christ in his continuous 
temptations that he appointed them to a kingdom and a 
throge, and to sit at the Lord’s table in his coming kingdom. 

One was in special peril from Satan, and so Christ spe- 
cially prayed for him, till he should become the strength- 
ener of the brethren. Out of temptation resisted comes 
strength for self and others. This command was abundantly 
fulfilled by Peter. In half a score of places, in his short and 
few epistles, he insists that all strength is from God, and that 
vigilance and care are necessary to resist temptation. 

Alas that a prophecy should inflame vanity so that it finds 
expression in boastfulness! Of this, however, and of the 
consequent sin of denial, he was cured by the prevailing 
prayer of Christ. For ifof himself he had not strength to stand 
for the truth before the maidservant, how could he of himself 
get strength to stand acquitted before God and to strengthen 
his brethren? 

In the absence of the Helper provide purse,—a treasury ; 
scrip,—food ; and a sword,—defense (v. 36), 

The Soul of prophecy looks out on the necessity of its ful- 
filment. He sees all, and calmly goes to meet all (v. 37). 


**O Lamb of God! was ever pain, 
Was ever love, like thine? ” 
University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE arove . . . a contention among them, which of them is 
accounted to be greatest (v. 24). Not which of them 
could do the most, but which of them could have most credit. 
Not which of them could exceed in service, but which of 
them could exceed in rewards. That was the trouble with 
the apostles. A good many of us would be like the apostles 
80 far,—wouldn’t we? We could have that claim to “ apos- 












Sila aponsishan* “Dal eat is human setuse: The apostles 
were human, and so are we. Hunran nature, however, is not 
in itself a complete outfit for true apostleship. 

The kings of the Gentiles have lordship, ... But ye shall not be 
so (vs. 25, 26). That’s rather discouraging. If we are not 
to have any share in what kings count their greatest glory, 
our uplift under the King of kings is not quite so attractive 
as we thought, Power and anthority are a delight to men. 
It is pleasant to think of governing. A boy likes to command 
his fellows. A man is glad to be able to give orders, and 
have them obeyed. A women wants to be in authority at 


least over her servants and other members of the household. : 


There are always more candidates than there are offices. The 
more responsibility there is in a position, the readier the 
average person is to take it. But Jesus seems to say that this 
is the wrong idea for those who are nearest to him. “ Ye 
shall not be so.” Christianity makes some severe tests for 
those who would excel in it. 

He that is the greater among you, let him become as the younger ; 
and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. Service, not author- 
ity, is the proof of discipleship, and the measure of honor in 
the sight of the Master. Not what a man gets, but what he 
gives, shows his worth as a disciple; not. what he has, but 
what he is. If he is readiest to obey and to serve, if he is on 
the watch for opportunities and privileges of doing for others, 
he is more like his Master, and he best pleases him. 

Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that he miglt 
sift you as wheat: but I made supplication for thee, that tly 
faith fail not (vs. 31, 32). “ You,” “thee.” Satan wanted to 
have a chance at all the disciples, so that if any one of them 
was specially weak he could separate him as chaff from the 
wheat. Jesus siw that Peter was in danger, and he prayed 
for him all by himself. What a comfort to think of Jesus as 

having a personal interest in us, and actually praying for us 
' and working in our behalf, as if we were the only or the chief 
object of his love and care! Yet that is the way with Jesus, 
He so loves us that we can rest on his power in our behalf, 
and defy Satan to harm us while the protecting arms of Jesus 
are about us. 

Do thou, when once fou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren. 
Not, “ when thou art converted,” as the old version of our 
English Bible wrongly had it, but when “thou hast turned 
again.” Conversion is man’s duty and mau’s work. If.a man 
is on the wrong track, he ought to turn about and go in the 
right direction, And when he has turned himself, he ought 
to try to have others turn, or try to have others keep on in 
thé right course if they are already right. This getting our- 
selves right, and helping others to get right or to keep right, 
furnishes work for every disciple. 

He said unto him, Lord, with thee I am ready to go both to 
prison and to death, And he sai, I tell thee, Peter, the cock 
shall not crow: this day, until, thou shalt thrice deny that thou 
knowest me (vs. 33, 34). If, indeed, we were of those who 
would not fail in an emergency, we should not be over- 
confident and boastful on that point in advance. Distrust of 
self 1s an element of safety. It is the man who is sure that 
he is in no danger who is most likely to be swept away by 
some unlooked-for peril. Let no man say of himself, “There 
is one sin which I could never, commit ;” forthe germs of the 
worst of crimes are in us all, and, if we are left to ourselves in 
the time of temptation and of opportunity, we may sin in the 
very line-where we count ourselves strong beyond the possi- 
bility of falling. 

He said, ... When I sent you forth without purse, and wallet, 
and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, Nothing, And 
he said, ... But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise a wallet: and he that hath none, let him seil his cloke, and 
buy « sword (vs. 35,36). There are times when we need make 
no preparation for our necessities, and there are times when 
preparation is our duty. When God calls us to act without 
the helps that we should desire, he will give us the ability to 
get along without tlem; but when he discloses to us helps 
that are for our use, we shall evidence faith in him by avail- 
ing ourselves of these helps. Just as we are at the present, 
we can trust God to use us in his service; but we have no 
right to neglect due preparation for the future. Faith in 
God is shown in wise investments, and in the purchase of 
medicines, quite as fully as in resting ourselves on his love 
when we are without money and with no medicine, 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


UR Lord has been called “a man of sorrows,” and this, 

I suppose, refers not only to those sorrows that came to 

him from his enemies, but to those as well that came to him 
from his so-called friends, Much of his sorrow must have 
arisen from the conduct of the latter. For example, of the 
ten lepers, all of whom he healed, nine proved most ungrate- 
fal. The town of Capernaum, in which many of his mighty 
works were wrought, was utterly careless regarding his spir- 
itual teachings. Even his own chosen apostles tried his 





patience sorely at times. We have in the jesson for the day 
one of these instances. We may call it 

A Sad Contention.—They were at the table celebrating the 
passover. The crucifixion of the Master was not twenty-four 
hours off. And yet, just at that time, there arose a strife 
among them as to which of them was the greatest. It seems 
incredible. But the strife seems to have been called forth by 
the question as to which cf them should wash the feet of the 
assembled company. Each one of them urged, not tbe claims 
of his friend, but his own. It was this that doubtléss sad- 
denedAhe heart of the Master. There he was, their servant, 
for he had come down from heaven to serve them, and they 
were trying each one to escape from a trivial service to each 
other on account of their pride. This Jed him to give them 

A Grand Example.—He rose from the table, and began to 
do that which éach of them in turn had refused to, do, 
Though he was their Lord and Master, he willingly became 
their servant so that he might teach them by a divine object- 
lesson how they should act. Then he sat down, and most 
gently told them the meaning of what he had done, and laid 
down the rules that must apply for all time to all of his dis- 
ciples. What a contrast between them and him was thus set 
forth! And what a lesson he gave for us in these later days! 
For, alas! the day of contentions is not past. Still disciples 
contend as te priotity, and are jealons of each other. Is this 
not so? Are there no jealousies in Sunday-school classes, and 
no heart-burnings among Sunday-school teachers, in these 
days? Are there not quarrels among brothers and sisters as 
to who is the greatest? Do not even ministers of the gospel 
sometimes forget their duty in this matter, and strive for the 
mastery in most unchristlike manner? Yes, the human 
heart is unchanged to this day ;-and till it is utterly changed 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, it will ever and again 
be breaking out in just such ways as that in which the Twelve 
sinned in that upper chamber, 

What, then, is the lesson for us? The lesson is this: If it 
was most unseemly and unlovely for the disciples to strive 
for pre-eminence as they did, it can never be seemly for us to 
follow theirexample. Ambition in others is hateful, and how 
can it be lovelyin me? We all agree that an ambitious per- 
son who seeks his own is repulsive, and yet so blind are we 
to our own faults that we seem to think it excusable in our- 
selves. Let this lesson, then, be to us like a looking-glass, so 
that we may “see ourselves as others see us.” When we have 
done this, it will further lead us to pray for grace to put down 
that- hateful pride that leads us to act in so shameful a way. 
For we shall need divine help for-this, since pride lies so deep 
down in the human heart that, to eradicate it, nothing but 
divine power will do. 

Now go on in the lesson to the dialogue between the Mas- 
ter and Peter. For a good reason the Lord gave Peter an 
especial warning, for he saw the great danger in which this 
disciple would stand before the breaking of the morning. For 
his comfort he told him that, while Satan wanted to ruin the 
apostles, he had prayed for him that his faith fail not utterly. 
Poor Peter seems to have been annoyed at thus being singled 
out; and, instead of being grateful for the warning, he at once 
began to assure the Master that he had no need of it. He 
boasted that he would stand by his Lord even unto death. 
How little he knew of his own heart when he said this! If 
he only could have looked ahead a little, he would have heard 
his own lips saying, “I never knew the man.” Thus the 
warning meant in kindness was repelled, and, had it not been 
for the endless love of the Master, Peter’s fate for all eternity 
would have been sealed that very night. 

See, here is another lesson for us. ‘‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.” We are too much like 
Peter in our over-confidence in ourselves, and our thought that 
we do not need the divine help. I doubt not that what the 
Lord said to Peter is true of each of us. Satan desires that 
he may have us. For does not the same apostle say, later on 
in his life, that Satan as a roaring lion goes about seeking 
whom he may devour? Yes, Satan wantsme. And he means 
to have me, if it is at all possible. This should put me on 
my guard. Is Satan not already ruling over the hearts of 
many in this Sunday-school? Is not this very apparent from 
their lives? Why, then, should I think that, unaided, I can 
escape his power? If I am not a Christian I may well cry 
mightily to God to deliver me from his clutches, for otherwise 
I am sure to be led captive by him at his will. 

But, even if I am a true Christian, still he wants to get hold 
of my life if he can. But just here I have an especial com- 
fort in the fact that just as Jesus prayed for Peter so he prays 
for me. How do I know this? Because he said, “ Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word.” This takes me in, for I am one of 
those who believe because of the word that has come to me 
through the apo-tles. This, then, is a source of great comfort 
to all believers. Jesus prays for us, and if we rest in that 
word we may find much peace of mind. At the same time, 
it should not make us in any way self-sufficient, as poor Peter 
was, but humble, knowing that in ourselves we have no power 
to say that we will never deny him, but that only through 
Christ can we do all that we should. Confidence in self can 
only lead to terrible disaster. Humble trust in him will be 
our only safety. Let the scholar say, “Satan wants me. 
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Jesus wants me, But Jesus has prayed for me, and I will 
trust him, and bumbly follow him, begging him to hold me 
to the end.” 


New York City. 
CSAS 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HEN was the last day of Jesus’ teaching in the tem- 
“ple? Where did Jesus sit with his disciples when 

he foretold the destruction coming on the temple and on 
Jerusalem? That was on Tuesday, about sunset. . The Jews 
counted the day from one sunset to the next, so Wednesday 
began after the evening talk on the side of the Mt, of 
Olives. Of Wednesday and a part of Thursday we only 
know that Jesus went out to Bethany, probably to the home 
of those whom we know he loved. What were their names? 
Thursday Afternoon.—The passover feast was to be eaten 
that night. Not one of the disciples had a home in Jerusa- 
lem. Jesus had none, and it was not strange that some of 
them asked, “ Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to 
eat the passover?” Jesus sent Peter and John to go into 
the city, where they would meet a man carrying a pitcher of 
water. They were to follow him, and say to the man of the 
house, “The Master saith, Where is the guest-chamber, 
where I shall eat the passover with my disciples?” Peter 
and John went, saw the man, as Jesus said, and all was prop- 
erly arranged for the passover feast. In the shadow of even- 
ing Jesus, with his disciples, came to the upper room. They 





, 


ate of the roasted lamb with bitter herbs and unleavened ~ 


bread, as God had commanded long before the way the pass- 
over should be kept. In memory of what time was the pass- 
over observed from year to year? It was also a sign or 
promise of the One to come who was to give himself an offer- 
ing for sin, and was called “the Lamb of God.” He had 
come. Before the sun set again he would give up his life on 
the cross, Once more, with his disciples, he kept the feast. 
Then he blessed and broke the bread, and poured out the 
juice of the grape,—emblems of his body to be broken and his 
blood to be shed. He said, “This do in remembrance of 
me,” 
those who love Jesus,in every land, Do you treasure the 
parting words of a friend who,has gone away? If they have 
died, how dear is every farewell word théy spoke! In that 
upper room Jesus said his tender parting werds. John, who 
leaned on his breast at table, heard and remembered all. What 
Jesus said, how he lifted his ey«s, how he prayed, is written 
in John’s Gospel from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
chapter,—precious words of love and prayer, in which every 
one of us may have ashare. A lady was sick, and an elder 
in her church visited her. It was nearing twilight when the 
visitor said, “Shall I read with you?” “ Let us read, with- 
out a book,” she said, “ whatever verse or promise comes to 
our minds.” The elder began, “Let not your heart be 
troubled.” She repeated the next verse, he the next, and so 
on through the entire chapter. 

As One that Serveth.—The Lord of the feast, the Son of 
God, the King of heaven, who had made himself the lowly 
Son of man, as he sat at the supper, said, “I am among you 
as he that serveth.” Jolin tclis how he arose from the table, 
took a towel, girded up his loose outer robe, poured water in 
a basin, and, while all looked and wondered, he began to 
wash his disciple’ feet, and wipe them with the towel. Peter 
and John had made all things ready. Water, basin, and 
towel were there, but no servant to baihe the tired, soil-worn 
feet after the dusty walk. None of the Twelve had offered 
to do it for the Master or for each other, and he, the Lord of 
all, became the servant of all. He said little about it then, 
for he went on to encourage their fearful hearts with the 
promise of the kingdoms they should rule. But he knew 
there had been strife among them who should be greatest, 


and ever since the Lord’s Supp:r has been kept by 


and as he bathed their feet he was only doing as he had said , 


before, “ The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.’ Who ministered unto him? Can any one 
tell? No doubt, kind words were spoken, homes were opened 
to him, though sometimes to watch and find fault in his 
words or ways. Some grateful ones must have tried to show 


gratitude; but almost the only such record is of her of whose ° 


loving service Jesus said, ‘‘ Wherever this gospel shall be 
preached, this shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 
What did she do? Do you wish you could so serve and 
please him? Then serve others in his name, for he accepts 
it as if for himself, What did he say about doing for one 
of the least of his brethren ? 

Simon Peter.—Jesus gave words of warning and of prayer. 
Where did Peter say he was ready to go, and what to do? 
You know all the story of Peter’s boasting, his temptation, 
fall, and bitter grief. Perhaps, when he heard the cock crow 
after midnight, and Jesus turned and looked, he seemed to 
hear again the tender words, “I have prayed for thee,” So 


in our every hour of temptation Jesus is ready to strengthen 
and help; for he never forgets the trials and temptations of 
earth, since he was tempted as we are, yet without sin. 

The Mind of Christ.—What is the teaching of the golden 






















































































































































































































text? Jesus told his disciples that the end had come, his 
life work was almost finished. After his words and his last 
prayer in the upper room, they sang a hymn, and went to a 
garden where Jesus often prayed. As he left his disciples, 
and with three chosen ones went into the deeper shadows of 
the great trees, he said,“ Pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” Jesus was prayerful, loving, faithful, humble, giving 
up self for others, even his precious life. If you will read 
the verses that follow the golden text, you will find that 
Paul gives a word-picture of the mind and life of Christ. 
Read verses seven and eight in the second chapter of Philip- 
pians, and see if you can find seven steps which led to the 
cross. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow ° 


ENTRAL Trurs.—Ready to serve. 

Introduction to Lesson.—While sitting here in your 
comfortable chairs, would you like to go with me to this 
strange country (show Egypt on the map or sand-board), 
where we shall see the men working in the het sun, making 
bricks or building high walls; while their cruel masters stand 
by and beat the bare backs of these poor slaves when they 
stop for a moment to rest, or when they ave not able to do 
the work that is required of them? (One of the lesson rolls 

_contains a good picture of this.) 

Do you know who these sad-looking men are? Yes, they 
are the Israelites, and they are slaves to the Egyptians. In 
their distress they cry to God for help, and he sends a man 
to deliver or bring them out of their trouble. Do you. know 
hia name? When a baby his mother hid him in a little 
basket in the water among the flags. Yes, it is Moses. 
God sent him: to tell the wicked King Pharaoh to let the 
people of Israel go; but the king would not obey, and God 
did to him what a wise mother does to her children when 
they will not obey. He punished them, Show me on your 
fingers how many times God had to punish Pharaoh before 
-he would obey. 

' The last punishment was the worst. Who can tell me 
what it was? (Let the child have perfect freedom to give as 
full an answer as he can.) God said that he would send his 
death angel in the middle of the night, and that the oldest 
child in-every house in all the land of Egypt should die. 
The Israelites were living in Egypt. How would they 

- escape? God had a plan for his people, and it was this: a 

lamb was to be slain, and the blood sprinkled on the side 

posts, and over the door, which was then to be shut, and all 
the family were to stay inside and eat of the lamb, which 
was to be roasted, and al.o of the unleavened bread and bitter 
herbs. (A picture of tlis will be found in the lesson roll for 
the second quarter of 1894.) Then, when the death angel 
came, and saw the blood on the doors, what did hedo? He 
passed over those houses, but he entered every home of the 

Egyptians. 

Think of the grief and sorrow in the homes of these Egyp- 
tians when they find their dear ones gone so suddenly. This 
makes Pharaoh willing to obey, and anxious to have the 
Israelites go. 

God wanted his people never to forget this time, and com- 
manded them to celebrate it every year, after they reached 
the Promised Land by the same kind of a feast. Do you 
know what it was called? Feast of the passover. 

Historie Setting.—Our lesson for to-day tells us how Jesus 
and his disciples kept this last feast of the passover. 

(After reviewing the events of the first three days of 
Passion Week, tell the class that we are not told how or 
where Jesus spent Wednesday, but we believe he spent it in 
prayer on the Mount of Olives and at Bethany.) 

On Thursday morning Jesus sent Peter and John into the 
city of Jerusalem (follow the journey on the sketch or the 
sand-map that was used last Sunday), to make ready this 
passover feast. Jesus had no house in Jerusalem, but he told 
these disciples that as they entered the city they would meet 
aman carrying a pitcher of water, who would show them a 

‘large upper (or upstairs) room, furnished, where they were to 
make ready the supper. This they did, and toward evening 
Jesus and the other ten disciples came from Bethany, that 
they might eat this last supper together (indicate by marks 
or blocks). 

In that country, as people wear sandals (show by drawing, 
or by a paper pattern), they must get their feet very dusty, 
and so every house las a basin and a pitcher of water and 
towels waiting at the door, that, when a guest arrives, his 
feet may be washed before entering the house. A servant 
usually does this work, but who shall do it for this company ? 
Not one of the disciples is ready to serve the others, but each 
is thinking, rather, how he shall get the best place at this 
feast and in the kingdom which he still thinks Christ is 
going to set up, like the kings about them. I think that I 
have seen some boys and girls who, like these men, want the 
best of everything. Have you? But how unlike Christ it 
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ws! He, knowing these selfi-h thoughts, rises from the table 
and does for-the disciples the very thing that they were 
unwilling to do for each other,—he washes their feet. (A 
good picture of this is found in the lesson roll for the second 
quarter of 1895.) 

Our golden text says, “ Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus,” which means, like him we are to be 
ready and willing to serve others in any way we can. Are 
you willing? Are you willing to take care of the baby when 
you think that it is sister’s work? Are you willing to run on 
the errand for mama, when you think it is brother’s*turn? 


Are you willing to do anything that will help dnother because - 


you love Jesus? 

Peter thought he was willing to do anything for Jesus, and 
he said to him, “I am ready to go with thee, both into prison, 
and’to death ;” but before the coék crowed the next morning 
he had three times denied him, Peter needed God’s Spirit 
to keep him from falling. So do we. (Prayer.) 

Philadelphia. . 
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Blackboard: Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





| BEWARE OF DANGER FROM WITHIN! 


SELF. 
SELF - CONFIDENCE. 
LACK OF COMMON SENSE. 


‘1 tell thee, Peter.” 


BE TRUE BENEFACTORS, 
ERVING 
TRENGTHENING = THE BRETHREN, 


UPBLICATING FOR | 








- LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 

“More like Jesus would I-be.” 

“ How sweet and heavenly is the sight.” 

“In some way or other the Lord will provide.” 
“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ T have heard my Saviour calling.” 

“ Shall I turn back ?” 

* Jesus, and shall it ever be?” 


XYS~ 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions for the previous 
week may be used. . 

1. AN AcTED WaRnING (v. 24).—How did Christ obtain 
a room in which to celebrate the passover? (Luke 22: 7-13.) 
On what day was this? What may have started the dispute 
among the disciples? Why is it foolish to seek pre-emi- 
nence? What is the only worthy ambition? (Matt: 6: 33.) 
How did Christ teach this lesson? (John 13: 2-17,) Why 
is this not to be considered as establishing a rite of feet- 
washing? How should we imitate this act, however? (1 Cor. 
9: 22.) 

2. A WARNING AGAINST PRIDE (vs. 25-30).—Why is it 
wrong to “lord it” over others? In what spirit should a 
Christian “ exercise authority”? How do you account for 
the great difference between the way Christians and the way 
non-Christians look at things? How does greatness show itself 
in serving?. How did Christ show himself a model servant ? 
What kind of kingdom is won by Christlike service? How 
does such service bring authority, “judging”? How does it 
bring happiness, “ eating at Christ’s table ”? 

3. Jupas WarRNeEpD (Luke 22: 21-23; John 13: 18-30).— 
What warning came to Judas during the supper? With 
what effect? How was this also a warning to the other 
disicples? 

4. Peter WarnNeEp (vs. 31-37).—When only is one safe 
against Satan’s snares? How would Satan “sift” the apos- 
tles? How may Christ’s prayers be to us a constant strength ? 
Why is strengthening others a test of conversion? What 
was foolish in Peter’s profession in verse 33? How did Peter 
receive Christ’s prophecy? (Mark 14: 29-31.) What is the 
advantage of bearing ever in mind God’s rich gifts that are 
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past? Why were the disciples now to go forth differently 
equipped? To what -prophecy does Christ refer? (Isa. 53: 
12, etc.) . 
For the Superintendent 

1. For what purpose did Christ and his disciples gather in 
that upper room in Jerusalem? 2. What quarrel arose among 
the disciples? 3. By what-action did Christ put them to 
shame? 4. How did he tell them they might become great ? 
5.. What warning did he give Peter? 6. What was Peter's 
boast? 7, And Christ’ssad prophecy? 8. To what tempta- 
tion did Peter soon after yield? 

Boxton, Mass, 

— — ‘ 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what room and city were Jesus and his disciples at 
thistime? 2. What did Jesus tell the disciples they must do, 
if they would be chief among men? 3. Whom did the dis- 
ciples have before them as an example of one “ that serveth ”? 
4, In what words did Simon Peter express his love for Jesus? 
5. In what chapter and verses of Luke is Peter’s denial of 
Jesus described ? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F-R.S. 


- HEY tuHat Exercise AvTHORITY UPON THEM ARE 
CaLLep Beneractors,.”—This title (in Greek, euer- 
getes) was originally one conferred by the republics of ancient 
Greece upon citizens who had deserved well of the state, and 
corresponded pretty much to knighthood, as given for distin- 
guished civic services in England, being a title, not an office. 
But, as the simplicity of the ancient republics decayed, the 
epithet was assumed by monarchs whe, though they exer- 
cised authority, were anything but benefactors. The most 
noted of those who bore this surname were the Ptolemies, 
third and seventh Greek kings of Egypt, the last having 
died more than a century before this time, but both of whom 
had left memorics which must have renrained burnt into the 
hearts of the Jews. The former had for a time overrun and 
conquered Syria, and for long held the sea-coast of Palestine, 
while the second Euergetes, though he professed to be a pro- 
tector of the Jews in Alexandria, and the patron of letters, 
yet, during his long reign of fifty-three years, was stained by 
the most infamous and degrading vices, and by the most 
sanguinary and unsparing cruelty. Well did his subjects 
say that the benefactor should lfave been called the malefac- 
tor. The fonduess for empty and high-sounding titles, gene- 
rally selected in direct contradiction to the true character of 
their bearers, was universal, and still prevails among Ori- 
ental monarchs. We are all familiar with the high-sounding 
titles of the Sultan of Turkey and the Shah of Persia, and 
ancient inscriptigns supply us with abundant instances of the 
same in the Old~World. Thhs, one of the kings of Egypt 
styles himself “king of upper and lower countries, lord of 
both worlds, son of the sun, lord of the diadems, ever living, 
like unto Ra” (an Egyptian deity). In Assyria, again; Shal- 
manezer II styles himself “king of the multitudes of men, 
the prince, priest of the god Ashur, the great king, king of 
all the four quarters of heaven, the sun of all mankind,” fol- 
lowed by a number of similar epithets. Even the less bom- 
bastic Persian, Darius, describes himself as “ the great king, 
the king of kings, the king of the nations of every different 
tongue, the king of the vast and wide world,” etc. 
The College, Durham, England. 


Oo 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“HE THAT Is GREATEST AMONG YOU, LET HIM BE AS THE 
Youncer.”—In /the Orient peculiar respect is paid to age; 
the claim of the older to precedence of the younger being 
almost universally recognized. This is perhaps reflected in 
the common forms of speech, the older being termed “ the 
greater ;” the younger, “the less.” The first-born son in a 
family is always called “the greatest,” and quite a number 
of privileges and* prerogatives belong to him as such. El 
Kebir (“The Great”) is often applied to a man advanced in. 
years, who, in virtue of his gray hairs, receives a certain 
homage from all his juniors. Orientals attach quite unusual 
importance to such things, and their maintenance is with 
them a point affecting their honor (shar-f), which they ever 
guard with jealous care. Precedence resting on an ethical 
basis; promotion due, not to favor, but to force of simple 
merit,—are conceptions which they are slow to grasp. It was 
no mean testimony to the power of Jesus’ teaching that it led 
men to forgo such privileges, and be content to stand on an 
equality before him. ‘ 

“Tuat ye MAY Eat 4xp Driyx at My TaBLe in my 
Krxcpom.”—This promise meant more to the heart of the 
Oriental than that which follows. It would, indeed, be au 
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ol;ject of ambition to sit on thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. There, however, they would be, after all, only sub- 
ordinate princes, as the Herods were to Rome, with powers 
clearly defined and limited. But to the Oriental mind what 
a depth of close and intimate fellowship with the King him- 
self is indicated by the invitation to eat and drink together 
with him from one common table,—the sign and seal of a 
sacrel bond of friendship ! 

“Sirr you as WHeEarT.”—From the heap of wheat as it 
lies on the beidar, or threshing-floor, the lightest breeze will 
blow away all the loose chaff around, so that it may appear 
tolerably clean; but when the farmer comes with broad- 
mouthed “fan,” to throw it, part by part, into the air, the 
wind, penetrating through and through, reveals the most hid- 
den layers of chaff, and carries them away. 

“Now, HE THAT HATH A PursE, LeT HIM TAKE IT.”— 
When they went out before, they and the people who re- 
ceived them were members in common of one religious com- 
munity. This insured that the laws of hospitality would 
have free course, and the usual welcome would have some- 
thing of added warmth, Now they are on the verge of final 
rupture with old forms, and must necessarily excite the fears 
and dislike of those who cling to them. No antajsonisms are 
so strong in the Orient as those arising from religious differ- 
ences, Those who received them gladly before would proba- 
bly spurn them now. 

“SELL His GARMENT, AND Buy OneE.”—This was a phrase 
used by the rabbis to indicate the extreme importance of the 
thing to be purchased. Thus, for example, a poor man who 
has to beg for his livelihood must not lack oil and candles 
for the feast of dedication even if he should have to sell his 
garment to buy them. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HROUGH all our Lord’s teaching runs the recurrent 
strain, Greatest is he who serves the most humbly. It 
is one of the points at which he most sharp!y antagon‘zed 
the world and its kingdoms, wheiher\Jewish or Pagan. His 
own people were throbbing with hope «f a grand triumph 
ever. the heathen nations, in which they would be lifted above 
ail others by the divine power of a warrior Me-siah, and would 
exult in the abasement of the re t of mankind. Rome had 
already established herself in such a position by casting the 
nations of the ancient world beneath her feet. Yet each 
country was to illustrate the truth of Clirist’s teaching that 
service, and not mastery, is the secret of gre tness. Israel 
__ lives on, but not through her dreams of temporal empire and 
her insurrections to attain it, These have been her ruin. It 
is the help her psalmists and prophets have given men to 
understand God, and the human basis she furnished for the 
dicplay of the life cf the Son of God, which makes her name 
still a thing of regretful honor to all nations. Rome’s power 
and splendor have passed away from the earth, but the lessons 
of legal principle and governmental order which she taught 
to the race are her chief claim to remembrance. It is only 
in so far as they have done homage to Christ’s principle of 
service that they have still a claim to linger in the memories 
of mankind. 

And what is true of nations and communities is true equally 
of churches and of Christians, It is service that is the test 
of greatness. Thomasa Kempis, for instance, lived an obscure 
life ih the corner of a Belgian convent, and made no stir in 
the world. His church refuses him name and rank among 
its saints, because he wrought no miracles either when alive 
or in his grave. But the group of four litile books, which 
he wrote to help his brethren to grow in grace, have given 
him a name and a place which the world refuses to the great 
scholars of his age, and which the skeptical Renan declared 
he envied beyond every other form of renown. For his own 
part he “loved to- be forgotten,” found his best cheer “in 
little books and quiet corners.” But the gratitude of Chris- 

tendom calls him to the highest place at the feast, 

A church is great just in proportion as it reficets Christ’s 
life of service to all within reach. A community is great in 
which the desire for service or use outweighs that for gain or 
honor. A Christian, be he minister or merchant or teacher 
or shoeblack, lives a noble life when he lives for use; an 
ignoble, if it be for gain. 


Philadelphia. 
KCA™, 


Lesson Summary 


BE great is a natural object of ambition. To be 

greatest is a less common ambition, though by ne means 
rare. Rightly understood and pursued these ambitions are 
not to be condemned. Jesus was not only great, but greatest, 
in the true and holy sense. The kings of the Gentiles had 
their way to greatness, but it was wrong. The disciples had 
theirs, but it too was wrong. Jesus found his way to great- 
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ness in serving. He commended it to others, and encouraged 
them to follow him to kingship in heaven. Even Satan’s 
antagonism cannot stop their upward progress. It may be 
hindered, but, through the intercession of Jesus, the hin- 
drance will be overruled. Nor will any lack be found, 
whether his followers go forth empty or full, Unspeakable 
greatness is their portion forever. Through him who loved 
them they are more than conquerors. 


Oo 
Added Points 

Disciples should strive, but not for worldly pre-eminence. 
To enter the strait gate, to gain the best gifts, and to secure 
spiritual mastery, are objects worthy of the noblest effort. 

To serve as did Jesus is to rise as Jesus rose. He that 
humbles himself shall be exalted, be he Master or disciple. 

When heaven’s honors are disclosed, then shall religion’s 
exalting power appear. He who served shall then eat at his 
Lord’s table, and sha}l sit enthroned. 

Protection is assured through the Lord’s intercession. 
Satan’s malignity is no match for Christ’s love. 

Nothing is lacking to him who does the Lord's work, in the 
Lord’s way. 


aoVEx 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


1 Gon’s Cone FOR ALY. Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65: 9-13; Matt.5: 
Praise the Lord for his s goodness, and for his - 
m .. to the rt i ofmen. Psa. I 


2. one CaRE For Us. Matt. baa ae Psa. 23; Phil. 4 : 6, 19; 


1 Pet. 5: 
Golden t “et, Your _negventy Father knoweth that ye have need of all 

these things. Matt. 6 : 32. 

1 Kings 17: 


3% Tne Strory or pAb ll 
Golden Text. Seek ye the kingdom of Goa: and all these things shall 
be added unto you. Luke 12: 31, 


4. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. F'xod. °O: 1-17; Deut. 5 : 6-21. 
Golden Text. Thy nue have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119: 


5. Tue Law oF ia Matt. 22 : 35-40; John 13 : 34, 35; John 14: 


Golden Text, If ye love me, keep my comm: — John 14: 15, 


6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 1 Sam. 20; 2 Sam. 
G Greater love hath no man ‘than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. John 15: oe 


7. GREAT Promises. Gen. 17: ; Matt. 1:21; et 4 16, 36. 
beg home He is faithful diet preuend. Heb. 10 : 23. 


. OTHER PRECIOUS pers us. _: 37; . ony 15; Matt. 6 : 33; 
un : 280; ‘John 11 : 25, 26; ; Heb. i 
Golden Text. What he gt} 5 Soomnined, ‘4 was able also to perform. 
Rom. 4: 21. 
9. PRAYER—ASKING Gop. Matt. 7: 611; Luke 7: 


1-10; 11: 1-13; 


Acts 16: 
ime Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find. 
att.7:7. 
10. The mee hy amiel. Dan. 2: 17-23; 10-23. 
Golden Text. hy Father which seeth in SHE... shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. 6 
ll. THANKING cam Psa. 31: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 19, 20; Phil. 
: 6,7. 
on Text. Be thankful unto him, and bless his — Psa. 100 : 4. 


2, DAVID PRAISING Gop. 2S8am.7; Psa. 138; Psa. 1 
auen Text. Every day will I bless thee ; and I will [praise thy name 
for ever and ever. Psa, 145 : 2, 


13. REVIEW. 


Golden Tert. All ors pose shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. Psa. 1 


RKYS 
The Praying Daniel 


Lesson for June 7 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE children have reer, from time to time, the picture 
of “ Daniel in the lions’ den,” and it is one of their 
favorites. - 

We judge from this that they are perfectly familiar with 
the story, but we are mistaken ; for, upon questioning them, 
they answer, vaguely, “Some men put Daniel in there. God 
wouldn’t let him be hart.” 

They do not know—and never will know—the details of 
the story while that fascinating }icture is in sight ; for, while 
gazing upon those fierce lions, they refuse to be diverted by 
any effort made to instruct them, unless their teacher’s re- 
marks and movements are as striking as the picture. 

We must now, after learning our children’s previous 
knowledge of the story, put the picture out of sight, in order 
to get attention, with the promise that, by and by, attertive 
ones shall hold it or pass it around. 

Upon second thoughts, why need the children hear details 
yet, other than those related to our topic, “ prayer; ” for we 
are especially anxious about those of our children who are 
not taught to pray at home? Have they during the week 
profited by our last Sunday’s Jesson upon prayer, and learned 
already to turn to their heavenly Father for help, or to give 
thanks? It is almost too soon to hope, and also a delicate 
matter to investigate. 

Let us pause here, and teach a short sentence prayer. 

This prayer should contain, first of all, thanksgiving and 
praise ; next, a petition for blessings upon loved ones, and 
closing with a petition for forgiveness, and for strength to be 
good and brave. If type-written, or printed upon a card, the 
cnildren may each take one home with them in an envelope, 
enclosing a note to perents, asking their help in teaching and 
hearing the children repeat this prayer. 

The teacher may adapt this prayer from a prayer-song, or 
from any appropriate prayer used in a children’s service. 


Those of you, the teacher continues, who have tried faith- 
fully to pray night and morning, may, if you wish, come and 
whisper quietly to me about the little prayers and their an- 
swers, after the lesson. This t> avoid the seléconscic 88 
or self-righteousness of a public declaration or confession, 
‘also to let the teacher kuow the needs of the class. 

We have learned that nothing can separate us from our 
Father’s love, that he is near us, ready always to help and 
forgive us when we do wrong, to keep us good, to hear us 
when we call for help in our sins and troubles, This thought 
needs special emphasis for the sake of those children who are 
frequently told at home, with cruel persistence, that “God 
does not love naughty children.” 

The children have been promised a story, and are begir- 
ning to watch for it. We have planned that they shall not 
be surfeited with too many stories, giving them only one oc- 
casionally as an especial treat. 





A long time ago, in a houre like this (drawing a square or _ 


oblong on the board), there lived a man—Daniel—whose 
father was exceedingly kind to him, giving him Let the 
children go on telling what a good, kind father gives a be- 
loved child, including shelter from storm and protection from 
danger. 

Daniel was never afiaid to speak with his kind Father at 
any time, asking him to take care of him, and keep him safe; 
for there were dangers in those days of which you and I, in 
our safe homes, know nothing. You ask, ‘‘ Why should 
Daniel have been afraid to speak at any time to his Father?” 
Wicked men had forbidden it,—wantcd to separate them, 
You think I am speaking of a father like yours at home, 
(The hands begin to come up.) I am speaking of a Father 
near.r and dearer than the one at your home, and yours, ete, 

Over here was a den of fierce lions (drawing a hollow 
square), 

Daniel was not the only one who was forbidden to speak 





with his Father (‘ere produce the picture), but Daniel is the . 


one we hear of who dared to pray, knowing about these 
lions, knowing, to, that God would take care of him if he was 
strong and brave enough to do right. Men in those days 
would never have learned sbout our God if Daniel and the 
few who knew our Lord, and how to speak with him, had 
been cowardly, and turned away from their Father and ours 
at a threat of danger. 

The children continue the story now from the picture. 

The king who had allowed this wrong was afterward sorry 
and axhamed and frightened, and, to undo the wrong so far 
as he could, this king wrote to all people, saying that the 
God of Danicl “ is the living God, and stedfast forever, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 

“ He delivereth and rescueth, and he worketh signs and 
wonders in heaven and in earth, who hath delivered Daniel 
from the power of the lions.” 

Teach and explain here the golden text, which we have 
previously illustrated by our story. 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
This offer is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper books, religious 
or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever published. 
An order for a book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and should contain, in clear writing, 
the full title of the book, the name of the author, and the 
name and address of the publisher, if possible. Enclosed 
with the order should be the amount necessary to cover 
the publisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge 
will be made for postag¢ or delivery. 


Oo 
Recent Literature on the Prophets * 


N IMPORTANT addition to the available ‘litera- 
ture of prophecy has been made by the recent 
appearance of three books representing the views of four 
noted students of prophetic history and literature. These 
views are so varied in some respects, and so concurrent 





* The Prophets of Israel : Popular Sketches from Old Testament 
History. By Carl Heinrich Cornill, Professor of Old Testament His- 
tory in the University of Konigsberg. Translated by Sutton F. 
ee 8vo, pp. xiv, 19%. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co. 


The Prophets of Israel, and their Place in History. By the late 
W. Robertson Smith, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. New edition, with introduction by iw Rey. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., B.D. 8vo, pp. 7. 446. London: A. and C 
Black ; New York: Macmillan & Co. $8 50 


Bias Book of the Twelve Prophets. Vol.I: Agnes. Hovea, and Micah. 


Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. (Expositor Bible Series.) 8vo, 
Or ut oo. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sou. $1.50. 
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in others, that it is helpful to note them in both their 
resemblance and their contrast. 

~ One is a new edition of the important Prophets of Israel 
which first appeared in 1882, This edition is but slightly 
altered, but it contains a long introduction of fifty pages, 
written by Professor Cheyne, which aims io state the 

positions which Robertson Smith would probably be 

holding were he alive to-day. It really does state the 

editor’s own views, and the advance which he thinks 

has taken place in critical judgments regarding some 

of the prophetic books since 1882. The body of the 

book requires little remark, The editor, Dr. Cheyne, 

does not hesitate to say that it is already antiquated, 

although it may be commended as a starting-point for 

beginners in prophetic criticism, Cheyne outlines in 

the introduction what he regards as the position of the 

_ best critics in relation to the prophetic writings. It is 

impossible not to feel that he has gone so far in nega- 

tive criticism as to be unable to feel the force any longer 

of many arguments which the majority of scholars 

regard as fundamentally sound and valuable. For the 

purposes of the average man the old edition of this book 

is as valuable as the new. 

Cornill’s book, entitled The Prophets of Israel, is an 
excellent translation into English of Der Israelitische 
Prophetismus which appeared in 1894, the outcome of a 
series of popular lectures, The author describes the 
book as a sketch, including only the salient and impor- 
tant outlines of the religious history of Israel, from Moses 
down to the time of the Maccabees. This history is as 
well a history of the prophets and their literature, on the 
supposition that the prophets revolutionized the reli- 
gious ideas of Israel and prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity. Cornill is at his best when treating a literary 
prophet like Amos or Hosea. The latter he says is 
“one of the most intense and the most deeply religious 
of all the prophets of Israel.” ‘It is not too much to 
say that the entire faith and theology of later Israel 
grew out of Hosea, that all its characteristic views and 
ideas are to be first found in his book” (p. 58). Isaiah 
“made clear to his contemporaries the wondrous plan of 
God” (p. 57). “We do not find in his titanic pathos 
the touching, lieart-born tones that sob out and caress 
us in the Book of Hosea” (p.69). Such vivid and sym- 
pathetic touches are found throughout the book. To 
one who already knows the prophets fairly well, Cornill 
is very suggestive. For those who are beginning the 
study of prophecy he will not be so helpful, partly be- 
cause of the many things taken for granted rather than 
explained, partly because his views are those of the ad- 
vanced school of criticism, and lead him beyond neces- 
sity. He sees in the dancing prophets of tlie time of 
Samuel and Saul nothing but eccentric dervishes, whose 
companionship was a reproach to a worthy man (p. 13). 
He regards Elijah as a great and noble spiritual per- 
sonality, but calls Elisha a ‘‘demagogue and conspirator, 
a revolutionist and agitator.” Despite this fondness for 
quaint characterization, Cornill states, with great clear- 
ness, the course of the development of propuecy, and can 
be recommended to any student who is capable of weigh- 
ing the statements which he reads. 

The third book, by George Adam Smith, is the first 
one of two volumes which will discuss the minor proph- 
ets, as a concluding contribution to the well-known Ex- 
positor’s Bible. The Book of the Twelve Prophets is a 
real boon to Bible students. Few interpreters of the 
Old Testament to-day rank higher than George Adam 
Smith. He is at home in criticism, in geographical and 
archeological questions, and in philology; he is mar- 
velously gifted with sympathy, insight, and power of 
expression ; he is undogmatic in his temperament, not 
inclined to hold on to a view because it is uld, nor to 
pick one up because it isnew. Hardly any commenta- 
tor of the present day is more successful than he in put- 
ting the student at once into the heart of an Old 
Testament problem, in enabling him to live over again 
the Old Testament life, and to appreciate the ancient and 
the modern significance of Old ‘Testament thought. It 
is safe to say that no better expository commentary has 
ever been written than this volume on Amos, Hosea, 
and Micah. One passage will illustrate this:““ We 
perceive, then, the problem which Amos left to prophecy. 
It was not to discover love in the Deity whom he had so 
absolutely identified with law. The love of God needed 
no discovery among a people with the Deliverance, the 
Exodus, the Wilderness, and the Gift of the Land in 
their memories. But the problem was to prove in God 
80 great and new a mercy as was capable of matching 
that law, which the abuse of his millennial gentleness 
now only the more fully justified.» ‘There was needed a 
prophet to arise with as keen a conscience of law as 
Amos himself, and yet affirm that love was greater still; 


_ 
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to admit that Israel were doomed, and yet promise their 
redemption by processes 2s reasonable and as ethical as 
those by which the doom had been rendered inevitable. 
The prophet of conscience had to be followed by the 
prophet of repentance ”’(p. 229). Such passages abound 
in the discussion of these three prophets. 

Of the three books the last mentioned is by far the 
most valuable to the average student of the Bible. It is 
reverently progressive, it is critically positive and help- 
ful, it is crowded with valuable expositions and applica- 


tions, it fits into the actual needs of every earnest Bible 


reader, . 
CAB 
Methods of Mind-Training: Concentrated Attention and 
Memory. By Catharine Aiken. (12mo, pp. 110. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. $1.) 

What means are to be used, or what shall be- the 
process of training, which will cultivate the habit of 
concentrating the attention? Miss Aiken’s book on 
Methods of Mind-Training is designed to answer this 
question. After having been a teacher for thirty years, 
she made a discovery which resulted in the formulation 
of the method which is here expounded. She claims 
noteworthy results, and her claims are further substan- 
tiated by educators and others who stand as witnesses to 
what Miss Aiken has done and what can be done by 
others, She bases her plan essentially upon certain 
emotional states, Quick perception is followed by accu- 
rate discrimination. Her first appeal is to what she 
calls “‘ innate curiosity.” She piaces figures in various 
positions upon a revolving blackboard, gives the pupils 
a short-lived glance at the board, and then requires 
from memory a reproduction of what they have glimpsed. 
There is really nothing new in this idea, In effect 
it is the same kind of training which the famous 
French magician Houdin subjected himself to; it is of 
a kind with the modern game of “ Observation; ” and 
in some forms of the exercises it is almost literally the 
same as a certain teacher used experimentally with a 
class of boys, over ten years ago, in Philadelphia. How- 
ever, Miss Aiken deserves great credit for the way in 
which she has practically applied the principle in the 
schoolroom, She probably carries it to a greater extent, 
and with a more systematic elaboration, than has ever 
been done before. She applies it aurally as well as 
visually, and drives its utility into the teaching of arith- 
metic, music, history,—in fact, to whatever is dependent 
upon the concentration of attention, niceness of percep- 
tion and discrimination, and power of recollection. 


= 


Puritanism in the Old World and in the New, From its Incep- 
tion in the Reign of Elizabeth to the Establishment of the 
Puritan Theocracy in New England. A Historical Hand- 
book. By the Rev. J. Gregory, Edinburgh. Introduction 
by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D. (8vo, pp. x, 406. 
Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.) 


Mr. Gregory, who is the pastor of a Congregational 
church in the Scottish capital, begins his book bya refer- 
ence to Carlyle’s aspiration for a History of Puritanism, 
but disclaims any purpose of writing such a work from 
the sources that Carlyle had in mind. He draws upon 
Neal, Bancroft, Dexter, Palfrey, Masson, and the rest, 
for his facts and many quotations, and supplies for his 
own share the digesting, arranging, and connecting 
labor. His reflections are generally justand sober. He 
not let enthusiasms run away with him. He uses his 
authorities sensibly, but he made a mistake in admitting 
Douglas Campbell among them. He uses the term 
“Puritan” in the wide sense in which it is now fre- 
quently employed. Strictly, it meant a member of the 
Church of England, who desired its further assimilation 
to the Genevan model. The Pilgrim Fathers were not 
properly Puritans, nor were those Independents or Bap- 
tists who repudiated the connection of church and state, 


Ho 
Literary Notes and News 


The Bible Folder is a clever arrange- 
ment, in convenient form, of those 
facts relating to the Bible which it is essential for every 
one to know. On a twelve-page folder, about 6 < 34 
inches, are grouped (1) an analysis of the books of the 
Bible, (2) outline maps of the Bible world and of Pales- 
tine, and (8) the leading events of the history recorded 
in the Bible, under four general periods and twenty minor 
ones. The greatest objection to the Folder is its super- 
ficiality. Ifa thorough scholar, who has a real grasp of 
biblical history and literature, could, in co-operation 
with one gifted with a genius for analysis and illustra- 
tion, prepare a fulder like this which would represent 
the best scholarship of to-day, it would be a great boon 
to the Christian world. The present folder is, however, 


The Bible Folder 


Sa Vol. 38, No. 21 


excellent so far as it goes. It may be obtained from 
J. D. Templeton, Bloomington, Illinois, at the rate of 
five cents per copy, or fifty cents pér’duzen. 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, New York......... June 2-4 
Cie, 0 COREG iis «coc cniics 00-000 sovectccncccecs sncsenens odtsbotes June 2.4 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee............000 cesses ss seserssereeree UNE 24 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville, ............cecseee secscseee secessves June 9-11 
Se, OO TO TRO caved Wasdciacctens Sans coteces: chp June 9-11 
CRS HR TOTTI assis cack astis cases. sssece Secgeence stigstves vt June 9-11 
Montana, at Bozeman.........0....cccsce ssssseee cascsecee sevece see June 9-12 
Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa............ccs0seee8 eee dUMe 12-15 
TRORCOMG, BE TROUTOEE os vce ci vecksie c0ns06 sascnshbecs <osee ceeds June 14-16 
International, Tremont Temple, Boston...June 23-26 
Mississippi, at Wesson ...........000 sseceooes sovessece sesensees July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro ..... ...ccse. ceeeeeee sessen veces August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill........ ....csee ceereeees August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence... ..... ...0+sesseeoee see August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville ..............c000ceseeed August 26-28 
Connecticut, biennial, at Tartford...... ..........60 00008 October 6-8 
URGING, TG TIN vs ccctings sencvaped a Secdksdind sgtnny, cade tevceseet October 13-15 
British North America 
Manitoba, at Portage La Prairie......... ......se0ecseceesees June 9-11 
BBORER 008 00000 ssvcceses Fogeddbie sidcnepasebooeeses adnan Sbusdenh tebacnitl July 4 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock.................ccsseeeee October 13-15 
Ontario, at London .......05..sssceee sesees iiesesdeh piboteles October 27-29 
ro 


‘Summer Conferences at Northfield 


UNDAY-SCHOOL workers will be specially pro- 
vided for at Northfield this summer. ‘“‘ The sca- 
son” opens with the opening of ‘‘The Northfield” for 
summer boarding oa June 11, followed on the 14th and 
15th by Commencement exercises of Mount Hermon 
School and Northfield Seminary. Mr. Moody will 
preach the sermon on the 14th at the Trinitarian Con- 
gregational Church. Then follows the first conference, 
which has been planned for the delegates on their way 
to the International Sunday-school Convention at Bos- 
ton. This preliminary conference of the delegates will 
last from Saturday, June 20, to Monday, June 22. The 
details of this conference have not been ann>unced, but 
it will be made an important occasion, in anticipation of 
the action of the Boston convention. 

The World’s*Student Conference will be a notable 
gathering, beginning Friday, June 26, and continuing 
till Sunday, July 5,—ten days. Among the speakers 
expected are Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Charles T. Studd of the University of 
Cambridge; President Robert Ellis Thompson of Phila- 
delphia; S. M. Sayford, of Newton, Massachusetts; 
Robert E. Speer of New. York City; the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey of Chicago, and D. L. Moody. In addition to 
the conference the usual Bible classes and missionary 
institute will be held. Professor D. B. Towner will 
have charge of the music throughout the conference. 

A. special feat ire introduced last year was the Young 
Men’s Christian Association encampment. This will be 
continued this year, throughout July and August, open- 
ing on Wednesday, July 1, and breaking up on Tuesday, 
September 1. The official announcement gives this 
information, to be kept in mind by would-be campers : 


The camp will be in a grove of pines and birchcs on the 
lower slope of Notch Mountain, directly east of the village,— 
near at hand, ansl, yet perfectly secluded. The swimming-float 
on the Connecticut is within a mile; the fine tennis courts 
and base-ball field used by the students are about midway, and 
near the Auditorium, Tents 1215, accommodating four, fur- 
nished with cots, mattresses, pillows, and looking-glasses, can 
be had at $2.00 per week for each tent. Any group of 
young men bringing their own tent can be assigned location 
without expense. Those who wish to do their own cooking 
ean get groceries, meat, bread, etc., from the stores at North- 
field, and milk from the farms near at hand. Board at a large 
mess tent (plain, but good, wholesome food in abundance, and 
well cooked) will be furnished at $3.50 per week. Fee for 
camp administration, $1.00 per week. 


The Northfield Kindergarten will open in the vestry 
of the Congregational Church on Wednesday, July 1, 
and continue through the summer. This institution is 
undeg the guidance of Miss H. Grace Parsons, of Kraus- 
Boeth Senfinary, New York, and is especially designed 
for the convenience of summer visitors with children. 
Special arrangements can be made for children not 
strictly of kindergarten age. 

A Summer School for Bibie Study, designed for min- 


















































isters, Association men, and others wishing 
to undertake systematic Bible study, will 
be held from Monday, July 6, to Monday, 
August 24. Dr. C. I. Scofield, pastor of 
the Northfield Trinitarian Church, will 
be in charge of the school, and eminent 
Bible instructors are expected to carry on 
regular class-room and lecture work. A 
special circular has been prepared, giving 
further details of the work. 

From Friday, July 10, to Monday, July 
20, the Young Women’s College Confer- 
ence will be held, and Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, the Rev. R. A. Torrey, Misses 
McColl and Taylor of New York City, 
and Mr. Moody, may be expected to 
speak. Bible and missionary classes will 
be held, and the singing will be conducted 
by George C. Stebbins. 

’ During the final conference of the sea- 

son,—the General Conference of Christian 
Workers, beginning Thursday, July 30, 
and ending Sunday, August 16,— the 
sprakers will probably be the Rev. F. B. 
Mever of London, the Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
the Rev. C. I. Scofield, the Rev. H. C. 
Mabie, Major D. W. Whittle, the Rev. 
Sydney A. Selwyn of Bournemouth, Eng- 
land; Mrs. E. R. Houghton and Mr, 
Moody. Prebendary Webb-Peploe of 
England has also been invited. Messrs, 
Sankey and Stebbins will have charge of 
the music. 

Special Bible lectures will be given be- 
tween the conferences, and after the formal 
close of the General Conference, by promi- 
nent Bible students, at least six times a 
week, and the Rev. F. B. Meyer will re- 
main to speak throughout the month of 
August. 

All the platform meetings of the con- 
ferences will b@ held in the new audi- 
torium, which will accommodate twenty- 


_ five hundred people. 


Redticed railroad fares have been se- 
cured as usual, Visitors can be accom- 
modated with first-class board and rooms 
at hotel, seminary buildings, and private 
boarding-houses. 

Further information regarding the 
World’s Student Conference can be secured 
from H. W. Georgi, 40 East Twenty-third 
Street, New York Oity; regarding the 
Young Men’s Christian Association En- 
campment from Managers Camp North- 
field, East. Northfield, Massachusetts; re- 
garding Kindergarten from Mies H. G. 
Parsons, Rye, New York, till June 24, after 
that, East Northfield; regarding board, 
rooms, conveutions, trains, etc., fromA. G. 
Moody, East Northfield, 





Four Points for the Teacher 


[The Rev. Abel Stevens, LL. D., jn the Sunday School 
Journal. } 

PERSONAL work requires the 

A personal application of its means. 
And right here is the chief difficulty of 
the teacher, If he approach his pupil on 
religion with a long face, with lugubrious 
preliminaries, especially with terrifying 
admonitions, he may repel the young 
listener, and sometimes with lifelong re- 
pugance. Many a fine young soul has 
gone to the grave reckless, if not an 
infidel, by such indiscretion on the part of 
teachers, or even parents, Nothing should 
be more genial, more comforting, more 
welcome, than religious conversation. It 
is “the gospel” which we preach, or 
teach, and the gospel .means “glad tid- 
ings.” An old preacher who in early life 
had been a scholar in one of our earliest 
Sunday-schools, said: “ I was a long time 





effectual impression; but once my teacher 
got through the lesson before the close of 


the session, and, as if to rest himself, took 
his seat on the bench beside me. He 
talked sweetly about religion ; his conver- 
sation was familiar; it became direct and 
personal, but was still sweet, and at last 
suasive. It produced an effect on my mind 
which no general talk, or lesson, ever could 
produce. I could never forget it. He has 
been long in his grave, but I am hefe a 
living record of that brief scene. I have 
forgotten most of the other teachers and 
most of my fellow-pupils, but that dear 
man’s image is photographed on my soul, 
and his name is almost as familiar, in my 
old, fading memory, as my own.” 

An eminently useful missionary in the 


life and work are attributable, under God, 
to a short persona! conversation of his 
mother as he sat upon her lap, when she 
mingled with her caresses some brief talk 
‘about Asiatic heathenism and thesal vation 
of souls, his own and all others. 

Let the teacher never be discouraged if 
he does not immediately succeed in this 
his primary aim; for the good seed he sows 
may spring up and its fruitage “ shake 
like Lebanon” over his grave; but he 
should habitually aim at the former. 
Many a humble teacher who is sleeping to- 
day in his forgotten tomb is working for 
God and man, in the person of a mission- 
ary, in the ends of the world, and living a 
more strenuous life than he ever lived in 
the flesh. 

There is a second particular which I 
would especially emphasize, though it may 
need to be somewhat generalized—remem- 
bering, notwithstanding some remarks 
above, that Emerson said, “The most 
general truth is often the most practical.” 
The function of the Sunday-school teacher 
has a priestly phase which is seldom 
thought of, but should never be forgotten. 
Wesley, as a general evangelist, said sub- 
limely, that the “whole ‘world is my 


parish ;” the teacher, as a particular 
laborer, should say, “My class is my 
parish.” His work should have a strong 


pastoral element. He should practice 
“‘ pastoral visiting” in the families of his 
pupils. He can hardly do a better work 
than this, if he only does it wisely—with 
the good-nature, the ease and familiarity, 
of the common people. He may encounter 
many “ hard cases,” but the common peo- 
ple will usually welcome him with hearty 
good-nature, and receive his calls as a real 
compliment to them and their neglected 
households. The occasional absence of 
the pupil, and especially his illness, at any 
time, may render this casual sort of “ pas- 
toral” visitation at first a welcome cour- 
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Orient has said that his whole religious | 





ministry. Carvosso was, perhaps, the 
greatest of Methodist’ “ class leaders,” 
though an unlettered man, and his ‘“‘ Mem- 
oir” is to-day a model throughout the 
world, and even in our remotest missions. 
Not content with leading several “classes” 
weekly, he learned, in advanced life, to 
write, that he might follow over the earth 
his emigrating class members with a sort 
of epistolary leadership. The teacher 
may not be able to follow this example 
largely, but there are nearly always spe- 
cial cases in which it should be persever- 
ingly copied. 
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tesy, and, at last, an habitual and influen- | 
tial friendship. ... 

I would say, then, thirdly, that this lay 
priest should keep a record of his parish ; | 
he should have a roll of his pupils, though | 
it be but in his pocket memorandum book. | 
He should particularly record their birth- 
days, that he may commemorate them by 
some sort of memorial. A little book 
inscribed with that date and the teacher’s 
name may go with the pupil through life, 
and be a precious and, perhaps, a saving 
memento, though he and it may be cast, 
by the vicissitudes of life, to the ends of 
the world. Schools should be provided 
with such mementoes for the use of their 
teachers. We have them abundantly ; none 
better than those of my dear.old friend, 
Dr. Wise. His “ Path of Life” has, I doubt 
not, helped many a young soul heaven ward. 

Fourthly, the teacher should try to keep 
up his useful influence over the pupil by 
correspondence with him after he has out- 
grown or left the school. The great 
modern postal system should be among our 








mightiest means of evangelization. 
Letter-writing may be an effective social 
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intelligently read the book without gain- 
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Within 
[By James Russell Lowell.] 
GRIEVE not that ripe knowledge takes 


away 
The charm that nature to wy childhood 


wore, 

For, with that insight, cometh, day by day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before ; 

The real doth not clip the poet’s wings,— 

To win the secret of a weed’s plain heart 
Reveals some clew to spiritual things, 

And stumbling guess becomes firm-footed art : 
Flowers are not flowers unto the poet’s eyes, 
Their beauty thrills him by an inward sense ; 
He knows that outward seemings are but lies, 
Or, at the most, but earthly shadows, whence 
The soul that looks within for truth may guess 
The presence of some wondrous heavenliness. 


CFB 
The First Disciple 


(The Right Rev. W. 
Lo 


Boyd-Carpenter, D.D., D.C. 
rd Bishop of R ‘A oT me 


da D 
ipon, in The Quiver. } 


Ove Lord drew to his side men of very 

different characters. He had work 
for all dispositions, and he did not, there- 
fore, choose men of one type only. 

The ready aptitude to choose fit instru- 
ments for work and enterprise is a gift 

ssessed by a certain class of great men. 

avid possessed it. He was great in per- 
sonal prowess, in physical vigor, and on 
the field of war; but he was great also in 
the wisdom of his choice. He knew the 
kind of men who were fit to surround the 
throne and to build up the kingdom. He 
could: choose, but he could also inspire 
devotion in the men he chose. He at- 
tached to himself men skilled in war, and 
sagacious in council—Joab and. Benaiah, 
— and Asahel, Hushai and Ahitho- 
phel. ° 
Napoleon Bonaparte possessed a like 
gift. Hesurrounded himself with men of 
military capacity and strategic skill. He 
was great in knowing how to choose men 
fitted to his purpose. But David and 
Napoleon chose men for their power, ca- 
pacity, and readiness to serve. Our lord 
selected men of various dispositions. 

And there was a reason for this. His 
gospel was to be preached in all the 
world. It was a message which met the 
broad needs of a universal humanity; 
but it was to be conveyed to men of great 
varities of temperament and disposition. 
It needed, therefore, various instruments 
through which to be communicated. All 
men do not influence all men alike. The 
influence of each individual man is limited 
probably to those with whom he has some 
special affinity. When God’s word goes 
forth, it prospers in the thing whereto God 
sends it. When God’s gifts work through 
men, they work effectually only in those 
towards whom those gifts especially appeal. 
The doctor is not successful with every 
man. In some cases he penetrates at 
once to the secret of the disease. In other 
cases his diagnosis is at fault. His power 
of insight seems to desert him. He has 
no gift of healing for these men. They 
must go elsewhere; some other doctor 
may deal successfully with these, but not 
he. God’s gift in his hands prospers, but 
within the limits whereto God pleases. 

In the same way men are responsive to 
different modes of truth-teaching. A true 
message in one man’s lips leaves me cold 
wndimpassive. Another man’s utterance 
rouses me to enthusiasm. It is the same 
truth, itis the same gospei; but it does not 
come with force to me from one man, while 
from another man’s lips it stirs my whole 
soul. Both these men may be true men, 
bringing a true message, but their success 
is not with the same class of men. They 
have diverse gifts; they have diverse key- 
notes. When ove begins his song, we 
cannot join, but others can. The other 
man sings; his note suits our range; we 
join our voices with his. For men are 
different and are differently stirred. Mar- 
tial music with its stately tread causes 
some men to start to their feet and march 
to battle. Solemn strains that seem to 
explore the depths of the soul, or to mount 
with rapture heavenwards, fall on the ears 
of others, and subdue them to reverie or 
raise themin aspiration. Some are moved 
by the chorus which thunders like the in- 
coming waves. Others are touched more 
by the lonely voice which pleads plain- 
tively for the submission of the heart 














and when he would leave the world, he 


chose men who, like different pipes in one 
mighty organ, would pour Forth God’s 
music in varying strains among men. 

He knew that character counts for much 
in work. He sought men of fitness a 
devotion, but he sought men of varying 
character. He chose them for their qual- 
ity; and he gave some of them surnames 
to express this special quality. James 
and Jobn, for instance, were men of ardent 
temperament. Their flaming zeal was a 

uality fit for great service. Hesurnamed 
them Boanerges—Sons of Thunder. We 
have an example of their quality in its 
rude and unchastened state. When the Sa- 
maritan villagers refused to receive Jesus 
Christ because his face was set towards 
Jerusalem, James and John were advo- 
cates of strong measures. They thought 
it intolerable that any should refuse their 
Lord‘and Master. They were for calling 
down fire from heaven upon the recusants. 
This was before they understood the spirit 
of their Master. But this spirit of warm 
attachment, of loyal indignation which 


desired prompt action, showed force and. 


quality which, when trained, disciplined, 
and educated, might be of real service 
among men. 

Simon Peter displayed in an equally 
marked way his special dispositivn. 
When Our Lord looked upon him, he read 
his character; he saw that he 
that capacity for fidelity and strong enthu- 
siasm out of which useful service comes. 
This man was no reed shaken with the 
wind. He was no timid and vacillatin 
creature, who was full of hesitations an 

of an imagination to conjure up 
a thousand fears, His was a character 
strony, firm, and unflinching. And so 
Christ named him after his characteris- 
tics—astone. He wasamanof grit. He 
was like one hewn from arock ; so he was 
named Peter—a stone—Peter the rock- 
like. And these three men took leading 
positions among the Apostles. They were 
ed of that power of public energy 

which brings men to the front, 

But Christ needed other instruments. 
The man whois great with the masses is 
not always a man capable of dealing with 
men_ individually. Simon Peter knows 
no fear when multitudes are before him. 
He falters and prevaricates before the 
maid-servant. This is one of the curious 
but frequent instances of men who are 
lion-like before crowds and timid before 
individuals. It was therefore reasonable 


and fit that there should be among the | 
apostles men of another temperament. St. | 


Andrew shows qualities different from the 
Sons of Thunder or Simon Peter. He is 
aman of quiet observation; he does not 
eagerly or readily put himself to the front. 
He watches and is silent, and at times of 
apecpeany he brings out some suggestion 
which shows that he has been thoughtful 
as well as observant. ... 

The art of winning confidence is often 
the heritage of simple and quiet men, who 
speak little and think much, and use no 
art save that of kindly thoughtfulness. 
St. Andrew, in a public sense, attained not 
unto the first three—Peter and James and 
John—but he held next to them a place 
which seems to have been naturally ac- 
corded to him as to a man who, without 
conspicuous actions, had unostentatiously 
proved his worth and usefulness. He is 
named fourth (Mark 3: 18; Acts 1: 13) 
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and sometimes second (Matt. 10: 2; Luke 
6: 14) in the lists of the Apostles. 

He is not intellectually inert. He pos- 
sesses an inquiring mind. When our Lord 
had been speaking of the last days of 
Jerusalem, and foretelling its final over- 
throw, Andrew associates himself with 
Peter, James, and John, who seek to know 
more, and ask (Mark 13: 4), “ When 
shall those things be? And what shall 
be the sign when these things are all about 
to be accomplished?” A man thus alert 
in mind, self-repressing and quiet usually, 
but ready in emergencies, could not fail to 
win regard and confidence. He would be 
the kind of a man to be trusted and con- 
sulted. He is the man who wins the op- 
portunity of privateinfluence. He is not 
the man for the crowd, but for the council- 
room. He is not a man for masses, but 
for individuals. Individuals feel his power. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that the first recorded action of St. 
Andrew illustrates this kind of influence. 
He has been drawn under the spell of 
Christ’s power.” He has spent a night 
under the same roof. His faith finds a 
resting-place. The glow of atiachment 
is in his heart. His natural disposition 
leads him to go first to his home. “ He 
‘first findeth his own brother Simon” 
(John 1: 41). He is the man of quiet 
home influence, He brings to Christ this 
strong, rock-like man, who is to take so 
prominent a place in the establishment of 
Christianity. 

The lesson of St. Andrew is not far to 
seek, Christ calls men of all classes and 
temperaments into his service. He em- 
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ploys the men of quiet influence as well 
as the men of public power. There is a 
work done by the men who can enthrall 
thousands with their eloquence, who can 
direct the destinies of nationsand societies, 
who can appeal to and influence the wide 
audience which lies open to those who 
wield the pen of the ready writer. But 
such men belong toa limited class. There 
remains, however, work to be done without 
which preacher, statesman, and writer, 
may labor in vain. What is the use of 
having the eur of the masses, if we have 
not the hearts in the homes of men? 
Popular enthusiasm may be awakened by 
legislators and orators, but the substantia! 
character of the people is influenced by 
the quiet conduct and personal attractive- 
ness of thousands of unknown men and 
women who are the salt of the earth. 
Their influence gives the flavor to life. 
They may not be like lights shining con- 
spicuously before their fellows, but they 
made the daily bread of life wholesome 
and palatable. ... It is of small moment to 
us where St. Andrew preached the gospel 





afterwards—in Thrace or Scythia, or in 


| Asia Minor or Achaia—but it is an ex- 
| pressive testimony to his iufluence that he 


should give his name to one, and that not 
the Jeast famous of Scotch University 
towns. The legend tells how the bones of 
the Apostle came borne in a sailless and 
oarless vessel across the sea, preserved 
through storm and wave, from Achaia, 


till they found a resting-place upon the | - 


coastof Scotland. The story is a fit expres- 
sion of the mysterious and far-reaching 





diffusion of the influence exercised by the 
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men who do not strive nor cry, nor cause 
their voice to be heard in the streets. 
Their course is not marked by victorious 
argument, startling oration, large and 
enthusiastic crowds; they pass forward by 
silent ways which give no echoes back. 
Their paths are in the sea, and the silent 
tides bear their influence onward to places 
out of the reach of other men. 

Here lies the enceuragement to those 
who can only do obscure work. ‘It is pos- 
sible to be trustworthy. It is possible to 
bear such a character and disporition 
among men that their regard, confidence, 
and affection may follow. Not all can be, 
as Peter, or James, or John, in the fore- 
front of the fray, wielding wide and a 
recognized influence; but all can so do th 
duty where God has placed them as to 
command regard and trust. All can be 
such that friendship and brotherhood are 
no mere names, but real bonds of attach- 
ment and confidence. A!! can so live that 
their intercourse may tend to higher 
thoughts and diffuse more worthy ae 
tions. Our influence may not great, 
but we may lead men into those better 
influences which win them from false im- 
ages of good, and establish them in the 
love of whatsoever things are seemly and 
just, pure, lovely, and gracious. Wemay 
not win men’s applause, but we may, like 
St. Andrew, bring men to Christ. 
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Ceachers’=Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. He not only 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully 
even under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be 
prohibitive of this essential exercise. Every superinten- 
dent who is in earnest about the perfecting of the work of 
his school ought to know this book through and through. 

12mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents. For sale by book- 


sellers, or mailed by the publishers at this price, 
the publishers paying the postage. 
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Two steel-plate engravings of religious sentiment— 
“ The Good Shepherd,”” and “‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
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You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew."’ If you'll use 


. SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No. 31 
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run easy. 

We turn our bearing cones and 
cases from a high grade of tool 
Steel especially adapted to the 
purpose, carefully harden, and 
then grind them true. This is 
the most expensive way, but the 
best way, because they do not 

' wear and run hard. Break? Oh, 
no. Probably the chances of that 
are not one in a thousand. You 
are sure in riding a Waverley 
that the balls of your machine 
will not be laboriously grinding 
around in a channel of soft metal 
in a few weeks. Waverleys are 
high grade throughout, in fact as 
well as name. 
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The Westminster Series of Quarterlies 


. - Graded to suit the wants of the 


Junior, Intermediate, and Senior Departments 


Special attention is called to The Junior Quarterly, which has recently been greatly 
enlarged and improved, 

A primary superintendent writes, March 19, 1896: ‘‘I have found your JUNIOR QUARTERLY 
superior to any I have ever had for my own special work as superintendent of primary room.” 

From Ohio: “ I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of a fine set of samples. We have shown 
our appreciation of your efforts tofurnish the dest Sunday-school supplies by placing an order for them,” 

Samples free upon application to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
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In Tribulation 








Or, THE BLESSING OF TRIALS. 
Trumbull. Words of comfort are needed by 
every one. The proffered words of comfort in 
this book are written out of experience in trials, 
and in their blessing, and they show what we 
can gain through trials as in no other way. The 
book abounds in hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of the ‘‘ bright side.”’ 
pO oe 5 
12mo, pp. 160. Pricc, 75 cents. For sale by 


booksellers, or mailed by the publishers, at the price 
quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


By H. Clay 
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Will you Join the Party? 
The attractions are: 


The Midnight Sun 
The eclipsed sun 
A restful sea voyage 
Stops in England 
10 days in Russia 
Visits to Norway 
Side trips to Denmark, etc. 


The advantages are: 


Comforts of a hotel 
Economy in expenses 
A limited party 
Unlimited baggage 
Relief from cares of travel 
First-class accommodations 
Ticket covers expenses 
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The steamship ‘‘ OHIO,” the largest, finest, and only strictly pleasure steamer in the world, 
will leave New York June 27 for a 60 days’ trip to Russia, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
the Midnight Sun, stopping at Bodo, Norway, August 8, to witness the total eclipse of the sun. An 
ideal summer tour to countries heretofore comparatively inaccessible, at a cost of $475 and upwards, 
conditional upon the rooms occupied. The cruise will be strictly first class. No freight, steerage, 
or second class. Write now for descrintive circulars and itinerary, and especially for testimonial 
letters from people who were on the West India cruise of the ‘‘ Ohio.” 

Presbyterian pilgrimages, sailing June 6 and July 1, visiting Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France, 
Rate, $470 to $495. Send for program. 
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A Popular Definition: 


The SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE are the half-hose that are knitted to 
the shape of the human foot; they are the half-hose whose colors stand 
sunlight, soap and perspiration, and they are the half-hose that wear a long 
time before darning becomes necessary — 
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is the name of the perfect 
soap for bath or fine washing. 
There are many good reasons 
why you should try it, but the 
soap itself is greater than them 
all. At the dealers. Made by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. 
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Three collars 
one of the same 
materialandtwe 
white; one new 
“Marlborough,” 
high turn-over 
one * Dutchess, 
the popular high 
Standing collar, 
and an elegant Shirt Waist Set complete, gold or 
silver plated, assorted designs, consisting of collar 
button, three studs, and pair sleeve links, 
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Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 
steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 
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O'NEILL'S 
6th Avenue, 20th to asst Street, New York. 


Larce«t im porters and dealers in DryGoods, Millinery, 
etc.,in the United States. Send for samples and prices 
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